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Evaluating 
Pupil Growth 


J. Stanley Ahmann and Marvin D. Glock 
—Cornell University 


This highly successful text sets forth 
pertinent educational objectives (of 
both elementary and _ secondary 
schools) and discusses measurement 
and evaluation from the viewpoint of 
the classroom teacher. Main em- 
phasis is on the methodology of 
measurement covering pupil knowl- 
edges, understandings, skills, apprecia- 
tions, etc. The book also provides a 
thorough understanding of the basic 
principles of validity, _ reliability, 
norms, and item analysis with separate 
chapters devoted to each. Statistical 
techniques are interwoven throughout 
the text. 


Guidance in 
the Elementary School 


Robert H. Knapp, 
University of South Dakota 


Treats the process of guidance as an 
integral part of the educational pro- 
gram in the elementary school and re- 
lates guidance to the total experiences 
of the child—not only in school but 
at home and in the community. It 
includes a comprehensive description 
of the role of the teacher as teacher- 
counselor and presents guidance tech- 
niques which she can apply in the 
— Teacher’s Manual avail- 
able. 


School Guidance and 
Personnel Services 


Francis C. Rosecrance, Wayne Slale 
Universily; and Velma D. Hayden, Trenton 
State College 


JUST PUBLISHED. This new book 
presents a comprehensive picture of 
the guidance services the child should 
receive in elementary and secondary 
schools. It details the practical pro- 
cedures that characterize an effec- 
tive pupil personnel program, and em- 
phasizes the classroom teacher as a 
member of the guidance team. Holes 
of the school psychologist, social 
worker, and nurse are examined by 
specialists in their respective areas. 


An Introduction to 
Personal Adjustment 


E. C. Glanz, Boston University Jr. College; 
E. B. Walston, Boston University 


This text brings psychology, counsel- 
ing, and guidance together in a mean- 
ingful way which enables the student 
to make a realistic appraisal of him- 
self and of his future. The socializa- 
tion process, individual differences, 
vocational interests. aptitudes and 
intelligence are topics presented in 
a manner designed to aid the student 
in his own self-analysis. A special 
section is included on orientation to 
college. 
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Recommended McGraw-Hill 
Personnel and Guidance Gooke 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 


By Emery Stoops, University of Southern California; and Gunnar L. Wantguist, Asst. 
Superintendent of Curriculum & Guidance, El Monte Union H. S. District. 369 pages, $5.75 


An unusually comprehensive text for basic guidance courses offered to upper division and graduate 
students. More than any other available book, it gives the “‘how’’ of guidance practices to im- 
plement basic guidance principles, theories, and policies. Its new approach offers procedures 
geared to all levels of the public school system. Many forms and charts are quickly available for 
use by busy school administrators. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS 


By Currorp P, Frornucn, U. S. Office of Education. Practical Guidance Series. New 
Second Edition. 383 pages, $5.95 


With actual case histories from over 60 schools this new edition of a popular practical guidance 
text shows the establishing and operating of guidance services. It is intended primarily for school 
administration students, and brings into proper perspective the relationships of the guidance 
program to the school curriculum, its public relations program, and the full utilization by the 
school of the research services which the guidance program can provide. 


INTRODUCTION TO COUNSELING 
By E. L. To.sert, Dean of Students and Professor of Guidance, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. 322 pages, $5.95 
A practical, well-written textbook for the beginning course in counseling techniques, for pre-service 
and in-service teachers. The emphasis of the book is on process—or what to do when actually 
working with the individual. A developmental approach to counseling is used, and counseling is 
considered as an essential aspect of the educative process. Evaluation procedures are included. 


THE FACULTY IN COLLEGE COUNSELING 
By Me ven D. Harpee, Florida State University. 391 pages, $6.75 


A textbook for courses in Student Personnel Services, College Counseling, or Coordination of Col- 
lege Counseling Services, written by a nationally known expert in the field of counseling and guid- 
ance at the college level. The book describes the functions of the faculty member as an adviser to 
students. It further relates faculty advising to the program of total college counseling. A final 
emphasis depicts the faculty member's working relationship with personnel in the student's high 
school and with his parents. 


Send for copies on approval, 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max Baer 


POPULATION CHANGES SINCE 1950 


and up: According to estimates of Bureau of Census, 
total population of USA on July 1, 1959, was 176,365,000—up 17 
per cent over count on April 1, 1950. Figure includes persons in 
armed forces stationed in each state but not persons in armed 
forces stationed abroad. Figure includes Alaska, but not Hawaii, 
latter having been admitted January 3, 1959. 

Regional changes: West showed biggest increase—33.1 per 
cent since 1950. Population of North Central States rose by 16.7 
per cent, South by 15.5 per cent, Northeast by 11.2 per cent. 

Largest increases by States: Nevada scored biggest gain— 
74.9 per cent—followed closely by Florida with 71.8 per cent. 
Arizona population increased by 64.5 per cent. Other gains were 
as follows: Alaska 48.2, Delaware 42.7, California 38.3, Maryland 
29.4, New Mexico 29.0, Utah 27.7, Colorado 26.9, Michigan 24.9, 
Texas 23.4, New Jersey 22.6, Ohio 22.1, Virginia and Connecticut 
each with 20.3. 

Smallest increases by States: Arkansas population shrank by 
8.7 per cent. Declines were also experienced by West Virginia— 
2.0 per cent—and Vermont—1l1.4 per cent. Small increases were 
shown as follows: Mississippi 0.3, Oklahoma 1.9, North Dakota 3.6, 
Maine 3.9, Alabama 4.3, South Dakota 5.2, Massachusetts 5.6, Ken- 
tucky 6.1, Tennessee 6.3, Iowa 7.2, Missouri 7.3, Pennsylvania 
7.9, Wyoming 9.9. 

Farm population: Average of 21,172,000 persons were living 
on farms in USA in 12-month period centered on April, 1959, ac- 
cording to estimate prepared by Bureau of Census and Agricultural 
Marketing Service. This figure represents decline of 3,886,000 or 
15.5 per cent over estimates made in April, 1950. In1910, about l 
out of every 3 persons lived on a farm. By 1950, ratio had shrunk 
to 1 out of 6, and by 1959, only 1 out of every 8 persons was 
farm resident. Over the years, changes in farm technology and 
increased opportunities in other fields of employment have facili- 
tated this movement away from farms. 

New farm population definition: Data presented above relate 
to population living on farms, both urban and rural, regardless of 
occupation. Future Census reports will determine farm residence 
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by using definition of farm employed in Census of Agriculture. 
This change is largely stimulated by fact that increasing number of 
families whose livelihood is not gained directly from agriculture 
are now living in open country, many of them in former farm houses. 
New definition will employ criteria of land acreage and value of 
farm products sold in determining what is a farm. Effect of new 
definition will be to lower substantially size of farm population 
by removing from total classified as farm residents many families 
who sell little or no farm produce but who now report themselves as 
living on farms. 

Widowed population: Population included 2,161,000 widowed 
males in 1959, compared with 2,296,000 in 1950. This represents 
slight decline from 4.2 to 3.6 per cent of male population. In 
1959, there were 8,002,000 widowed females, compared with 6,967,- 
000 in 1950. This represents slight increase from 12.2 to 12.6 
per cent of female population. 

Divorced population: Population included 1,093,000 divorced 
males in 1959, compared with 917,000 in 1950. They represented 
1.7 per cent of male population in 1950 and 1.8 per cent in 1959. 
In 1959 there were 1,548,000 divorced females, compared with 
1,231,000 in 1950. They represented 2.2 per cent of female popu- 
lation in 1950 and 2.4 per cent in 1959. Number of divorcees in 
various age brackets in 1959 were: 14 to 19 years, 11,000; 20-24 
years, 81,000; 25-29 years, 123,000; 30-34 years, 167,000; 

35-44 years, 445,000; 45-54 years, 370,000; 55-64 years, 249,000; 
65-74 years, 85,000; 75 and over, 17,000. Distribution for 
divorced males was: 14 to 19 years, 1,000; 20-24 years, 49,000; 
25-29 years, 65,000; 30-34 years, 113,000; 35-44 years, 260,000; 
45-54 years, 274,000; 55-64 years, 208,000; 65~74 years, 
100,000; 75 and over, 23,000. 

Family status summary: Of all males in civilian population 
in 1959, 14 years and over, 69.6 per cent were married, 24.9 per 
cent single, 3.6 per cent widowed, and 1.8 per cent divorced. Of 
all females in civilian population, 14 years and over, 66.3 per. 
cent were married, 18.7 per cent single, 12.6 per cent widowed, 
and 2.4 per cent divorced. 
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Vocational Development 


HE SECONDARY SCHOOL is ordinarily the 
first unit of our educational system in 
which the educational offerings and assump- 
tions are considered of a variety sufficient 
to warrant pupil choice. The adolescent 
considering the elections available to him 
at this time stands on the threshold of 
awareness of identity and of his opportunity 
and responsibility for self [13]. His educa- 
tional decision at this moment, although 
not irreversible, is important for his poten- 
tial opportunity and realization of self. 
The course determined by this decision is 
an opportunity set early in life for declaring 
the self one wishes to be and, later, for 
experiencing and evaluating the require- 
ments necessary for realization of that self 
(73, 16). 

Because of such meaning in this early de- 
cision, we find it interesting that few people 
have tried to predict course elections at this 
time. Cass’ review [4] completed during 
1955 turned up only three truly predictive 
studies [7, 9, 17]. Test norms for those elect- 
ing one kind of high school study over 
another [/, 2, 6] provide some information 
on this matter. Investigations of secondary 
education [5, 8] sometimes also provide 
clues as by-products. In general, however, 


Joun C. Cass is State Director of Guidance and 
Adult Education, State Department of Education, 
Augusta, Maine, and Davip V. T1epeMAN is Profes- 
sor, Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

rhis is the 13th of the Harvard Studies in Career 
Development and the Ninth Technical Report 
issued under Office of Naval Research Contract 
Nonr-1866 (31). This report is based on the disser- 
tation of Dr. John C. Cass (1955). Other results are 
reported there. 

The authors are indebted to the Division of Vo- 
cational Education, Department of Education, State 
of Maine, for major — of this study. 

Reproduction in whole or in part is permitted 
for any purpose of the United States Government or 
of the Government of the State of Maine. 
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and the Election of a High School Curriculum 


we have failed to locate a truly systematic 
exploration of the matter of anticipating an 
adolescent's election of sets of high school 
courses or of curriculum, the unit of our in- 
vestigation. 

The relative absence of formal efforts to 
anticipate curriculum choices is not surpris- 
ing. We haven't needed to know. We 
could afford to wait almost until the young- 
ster needed to choose. At that time it is 
much more convenient, and accurate, to 
ask him or his parents about his choice. We 
needn't predict it; we know it. It is when 
we begin to chart a theory of vocational de- 
velopment as we have over the past decade 
[12] that we need an explanatory system 
more remote than the query at the moment 
of choice. It is when the U. S. Government 
dictates, through the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 (hereafter NDEA), a 
more complete correspondence of scholastic 
ability and college attendance that we ask, 
“What import does scholastic ability have 
for college choice anyway?” Before we can 
do something with hope of great return we 
must be able to predict and, ultimately, to 
understand. Here lies the contribution of 
this paper. 

This study was planned before either au- 
thor had much understanding of Super’s 
work [/2]. The variables studied are not 
those we would choose today [/6]. How- 
ever, since we've seen no other work on this 
problem since 1955 and since national atten- 
tion is now on this matter, we sought pub- 
lication in an effort to stimulate investiga- 
tion and insight. 


The Data 


We elected to relate high school curricu- 
lum choices to those aspects of pupils that 
are routinely and formally available to 
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JOHN C. CASS and 
DAVID V. TIEDEMAN 


counselors when a pupil enters the high 
school. We investigated a common “gar- 
den” variety of guidance information as a 
result, namely: 

1. Otis Quick-Scoring 
Ability Test, Form CM 

2. Kuder Preference Record, Vocational 
(Form CM)—10 part scores 

3. Bennett and Fry Mechanical Compre- 
hension Test (Form AA) 

4. Minnesota Clerical 
and Names Tests 

5. Minnesota Paper Form Board (Form 
AA) 

6. Age 

7. Sex 

8. Family income estimated as the median 
annual pay in Maine reported by the 1950 
Census for the occupations of husband and 
wife 

Eighteen variables were thus available for 
each pupil. 

The tests were administered to 884 be- 
ginning freshmen in nine secondary schools 
in the State of Maine during the last week 
in September and the first week in October, 
1951. Age, sex, and parents’ occupations 
were ascertained simultaneously. Occupa- 
tions reported by pupils were later verified 
in consultation with counselors and/or prin- 
cipals. 

All of the nine secondary schools of the 
state offering each of the following six cur- 
ricula were included in the study: college 
preparatory, general, commercial, home 
economics, industrial arts, and agriculture. 
Cass [4] names these schools, describes the 
communities to some degree, and enumer- 
ates the courses of the several curricuia. 
Here we note only that we exhausted the 
supply of subjects available in one year in 
the State of Maine who would later have to 
elect to study in one of these six curricula. 


(Beta) Mental 


Test—Numbers 


March, 1960 


We have a population for the state for a 
year; we have a sample for that particular 
kind of choice in that state provided the 
source of human material available to the 
high schools in 1951 is available for some 
time interval longer than this year. We in- 
vestigated the largest area of curriculum 
choice we could, an area larger than any 
former study. The courses of a curriculum 
are similar in their formal aspects to those 
available in many high schools outside of 
Maine. How the pupils compare with those 
in other states is not known. 

Pupils in Maine elect a curriculum by the 
end of their freshman year and embark 
upon a differentiated program of study dur- 
ing their sophomore year, the year we as- 
certained their success and curriculum sta- 
tus. Although 884 entered this study as 
freshmen, only 466 of them were available 
for our further analysis after two school 
years had passed (i.e., ordinarily the 
end of the sophomore year for each). At- 
trition was due to: (1) leaving school per- 
manently; (2) transfer to another school; 
(3) improper data (e.g., missing tests); (4) 
death; (5) elimination because of curricu- 
lum transfer during the period; and (6) 
elimination because of a lack of success in 
the chosen area of study. Numbers are 
reported by school, curriculum, and sample- 
type in Taste 1. Fact number one in the 
prediction of high school curriculum seems 
to be that only slightly more than half of a 
freshman class will be around to elect a cur- 
riculum, to enter it, and to progress in it to 
the satisfaction of themselves and the school. 
A counselor has to deal with the remaining 
half in one or another additional way dur- 
ing those two years of the pupils’ lives. 

Only those pupils who had chosen one of 
the six curricula and who had not found the 
first two years of study in the curriculum 
too difficult were included in the analyses. 
Difficulty was assessed in terms of grade 
average of 75 or above in final school grades 
in all subjects for the second year of the 
study (sophomore year). An average of 75 
represented approximately the first quartile 
of all the second-year averages included in 
the study. 

Data for all pupils were pooled in subse- 
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TABLE 1 


Students Originally Tested and Numbers Remaining in the Check Sample 
and Data Sample by Schools and Curriculum 


Cu 77 um 
Com- 
College mercial 


(7) 


Numbers Remaining 


Numbers Tested 
in Study 


3 
s 
Q 

(1) Livermore 9 

Falls 

(2) South Paris 

(3) Houlton 

(4) Norway 

(5) Caribou 

(6) Windham 
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(8) Bucksport 

(9) Fairfield 
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quent analyses. Study of differences among 
schools is thereby precluded. The results 
are, however, representative of the general 
situation in Maine of relevance for the mat- 
ter of curriculum choice. 

One-third of the 466 pupils finally avail- 
able for study was withheld for cross-valida- 
tion of curriculum predictions. This third 
was selected by stratified-random sampling, 
the strata being defined by school and cur- 
riculum choice, i.e., two of the three cate- 
gorizations of Taste 1. This so-called 
“check” sample thereby maintains school 
and curriculum representation in the so- 
called “data” sample, the sample used to 
define the choices in relation to the ante- 
cedent information. 


Results 


Are the curriculum groups differentiated 
by these variables? A skeptic would doubt 
that these 18 variables relate to consequent 
curriculum choice in any manner. The re- 
sults, however, are inconsistent with such 


skepticism. Rao’s test of significance [//] 
indicates that three of the potential five 
linear composites (discriminant functions) 
of these variables are required to exhaust 
the differentiation of curriculum choices 
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provided by the 18 variables [/5]. The 
three significant discriminant functions ac- 
count respectively for 66.3, 19.0, and 9.1 per 
cent of the total discriminating variation, 
in aggregate then, for almost 95 per cent of 
that variation. These three functions were 
used in subsequent calculations in which all 
variables are considered simultaneously. 
What is the nature of the differentiation 
provided? The manner in which each vari- 
able figures in the discrimination of curricu- 
lum choices is indicated in TABLE 2. These 
numbers are obtained after the evident 
variation of the several different scales is 
controlled by the total standard deviation 
for each variable. The effect of the role of 
each variable on locating the centroid of 
each curriculum is indicated in TaBLe 3. 
Tas.es 2 and 3 reveal the marked effect 
of sex upon curriculum choice. Sex is the 
most important variable of the most impor- 
tant discriminant function, V,. No other 
variable rises above about one-sixth of its 
importance. The result places the projec- 
tions of the centroids of the six curricula 
onto V, so that industrial arts and agricul- 
ture are about coincident at one extreme 
and home economics is at the other with the 
commercial curriculum nearby. The col- 
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lege and general curricula are about mid- 
way on that axis. This result is consistent 
with TABLE 4 which reports the means of 
the curriculum groups for each of the origi- 
nal variables as well as the ratio (and sig- 
nificance) of the among means of curricula 
variance relative to the within curriculum 
variation. Only boys elect industrial arts 
or agriculture. Only girls elect home eco- 
nomics. A small fraction of boys elect the 
commercial curriculum. Boys and girls 
elect the college or general curricula in 
nearly equal proportion. 

Sex has a very important influence on 
curriculum choice. This we thought before 
we made the test. Now we know. Now we 
also know that choice considerations are of 
different kind and value for men and 
women. We really should remember this 
point when we consider implementation of 
the National Defense Education Act. 

The second discriminant function, Vs», 
which accounts for only about one-fifth of 
the discriminating variance is more difficult 


TABLE 2 
Relative Discriminant Weights, Scaled 


——Discriminant Vectors—~ 
Variable V; V; 


Kuder 
Mechanical 
Computational 
Scientific 
Persuasive 
Artistic 
Literary 
Musical 
Social Service 
Clerical 
Outdoor 
Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension 
Minnesota Clerical— 
Numbers 
Minnesota Clerical— 
Names 
Minnesota Paper 
Form Board 
Otis *- Scoring 
Age 
Estimated Family 
Income 


Sex 


.4375 
.4927 
. 2536 
. 3922 
0537 
.4064 
.5069 
3218 
6291 
. 7092 


. 5480 
3409 
1419 .0036 

3099 


0740 
0000 


2363 
0194 
2266 


. 7038 
0755 


0299 
.1275 
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TABLE 3 


Means of Discriminant Scores by Groups: 
Data Sample 


No. of —WMean of Projections to— 


Group Cases V; Ve V; 


College 

General 

Commercial 

Home Economics 
Industrial Arts 
Agriculture 26 


23.43 
6.45 
4.56 
6.76 
3.54 
5.55 


22.23 
24.52 
19.19 
17.26 
28.26 
28.31 


to comprehend. In order to do so, let's 
note first only those weights of V, exceeding 
an absolute value of 0.39. At one end we 
find age and interests of an outdoor, cleri- 
cal, or persuasive kind. At the other ex- 
treme is estimated family income, mechani 
cal comprehension, and interest along with 
computational, musical, and literary inter- 
ests. A high score goes to an adolescent, 
young for his grade, but of a well-to-do 
family, who has inclination toward the 
“academic” areas and distaste for the “do- 
ing” areas. With such a portrait, it’s little 
wonder that TasLe 3 shows the projection 
of the centroid for the college group so far 
from those of all other groups which in turn 
are pretty well scrambled together. The 
second discriminant seems definitely to pull 
the college group from the general group 
with which the first discriminant places it. 

The third discriminant, accounting for 
only about one-eleventh of the discriminat- 
ing variance, is predominately defined by in- 
terests in computational and outdoor activi- 
ties. Interestingly, this tends to separate the 
industrial arts and agriculture curricula as 
Taste 3 shows. It leaves the remaining 
four curricula undifferentiated at its center. 
TAaBLe 4 indicates that those who entered 
industrial arts have a lesser computational 
and outdoor interest than do those who en- 
ter agriculture. 

In summary then, the sex variable domi- 
nates the first discriminant and clearly dilf- 
ferentiates the two areas of vocational edu- 
cation for each sex. The second discrimi 
nant differentiates the 
group from the remainder but largely in 
terms of age for grade, family economic Cir- 
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2.64 
5.99 
1.38 
2.90 
11.39 
—12.07 
0.0283 0 0.2444 
—0.1151 0 —1.0000 
—0.1810 0 0.2539 
—0.0181 0 0.1212 
0.0566 —0 0.2141 
0.0015 0 —0. 3156 
0.0755 0 0.0585 
0.1372 0 —0.1096 
0.1272 —0 —0.0769 
0.1028 —0 —0.7113 
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cumstance, and orientation to academic 
areas. The third discriminant differentiates 
the two vocational education areas chosen 
by young men. The young women in the 
home economics or commercial curricula 
are not well differentiated by these 18 vari- 
ables. 

Such clarity in interpretation is a far cry 
from what might have been done with only 
the variance ratio tests reported in TaBLe 
4, the information counselors are accus- 
tomed to seeing. Curriculum choices are 
differentiated by interests that are mechani- 
cal, scientific, literary, musical, social serv- 
ice, clerical, and outdoor, by seven of the 
ten Kuder scales in fact. Furthermore, cur- 
riculum choice is also differentiated by cler- 
ical, mechanical, and scholastic aptitude as 
well as by age, family economic circum- 
stances, and sex. Little do we realize from 


TABLE 4 
Means of Variables By Curriculum Group 


such data the minor role of aptitude in de- 
termining curriculum choice. The major 
determinants appear in the choice as limited 
by permissible sex roles, family circum- 
stances, and emerging orientations to school, 
people, things, and ideas as reflected in the 
Kuder and in age for grade. 

The U. S. Government seems vindicated 
in emphasizing through the NDEA the need 
to identify talent. “Talent” figures only 
lightly in curriculum choice. At the same 
time these data and others point to the 
short-sighted view Congress has of what 
might be done about the situation. We 
need practically no money for more testing; 
we need much more money for more coun- 
seling. A study by O’Hara [/0] indicates 
that awareness of aptitudes in terms of the 
psychologists’ tests is late in maturing (sen- 
ior year of high school). Furthermore Bor- 


Curriculum Variance 
Home Indus. Ratio 
Variable Coll. Genl. Commer. Econ. Arts Agric. All (F) 
Kuder 
Mechanical 33.3 31.6 27.5 23.9 42.9 40.6 31.8 39.5° 
Computational 23.2 24.6 24.3 23.3 22.9 27.5 23.9 2.06 
Scientific 37.1 33.8 31.5 31.9 39.4 38.5 34.9 $.79* 
Persuasive 37.1 40.1 37.8 39.7 41.4 2.5 38.6 1.87 
Artistic 28.3 31.6 26.7 27.6 28.1 24.3 27.7 1.73 
Literary 18.0 18.8 17.2 17.2 15.1 19.2 17.5 2.79t 
Musical 16.2 13.8 16.8 17.5 11.1 11.4 15.4 8.56* 
Social Service 40.9 41.4 41.4 43.4 35.6 39.0 40.7 2.94f 
Clerical 49.8 52.5 59.2 61.5 44.3 45.3 53.4 $3.5" 
Outdoor 38.6 37.3 35.7 33.3 44.3 53.0 38.7 12.8* 
Bennett Mechanical Compre- 
hension 28.5 24.1 21.1 18.8 30.5 32.7 25.3 14.58* 
Minnesota Clerical—Numbers 97.7 80.9 95.7 100.8 80.8 80.3 93.1 4.02* 
Minnesota Clerical—Names 81.0 61.5 83.1 77.0 63.1 54.8 75.4 12.69* 
Minnesota Paper Form Board 40.6 38.0 36.2 35.3 40.5 36.7 38.1 $.2%° 
Otis Quick-Scoring 54.3 45.0 48.4 45.5 42.1 44.0 48.5 13.22* 
Aget 50.5 56.8 54.6 52.8 58.8 56.5 53.8 35.67* 
Estimated Family Income§ 26.2 22.9 21.6 23.2 20.4 19.7 23.1 41.53* 
Sex 4.6 3 6 0.0 10.0 10.0 4.3 56.15* 


No. of Cases 


< 0.01. 
t0.05 > P> 0.01. 

t Add 120 months for true age in months. 
§ In hundreds of dollars (1949 value). 

|, Male = 10, Female = 0. 
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TABLE 5 


Accuracy of Assignment when Assigned 
According to the Lowest of the Six Chi-Squares: 
Check Sample 


Chi-Square 
Lowest for Group 


Actual Curriculum 


Arts 


Coll. 
Agric. 


College 

General 
Commercial 
Home Economics 
Industrial Arts 


Agriculture 


Tora 


o | % of Correct 
© o | Classification 


oS w& & | Home Econs. 


oo ON Commer. 
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din [3] suggests that occupational interests 
are dynamic phenomena expressive of per- 
sonality. Although we tend to consider oc- 
cupational interests unstable in the early 
high school period this ordinarily means 
only that they are but slightly predictive of 
occupation after high school. This study 
suggests that they are effective predictors of 
the election of a high school curriculum. 
They are dynamic factors in that choice. 
Aptitudes aren't; aptitudes aren’t even well 
comprehended until senior year of high 
school. Money and information will do 
little to enhance the correspondence of 
scholastic ability and college plan. Social 
change, exciting teaching, and good counsel- 
ing are probably the ingredients needed in 
large nieasure. 

How well do the determinants predict 
choice of curriculum? A stratified-random 
sample of the available cases who “went the 
distance,” about one-third of the group in 
all, was set aside to start cross-validation of 
the original findings. The set of 18 scores 
for each member of this check sample was 
transformed to the discriminant space de- 
fined by the original analysis. The chi- 
square distance of each point (set of three 
scores) so transformed was then deterinined 
in relation to the centroids of each of the 
original groups making use of the dispersion 
information found only in the original sam- 
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ple [74]. Curriculum choice was then pre- 
dicted according to the distance of a point 
from each centroid. Prediction was in terms 
of the nearest group in the chi-square sense 
of proximity. Correspondence of such pre- 
dictions with the actual elections are re- 
ported in Taste 5. Forty-seven, or about 
one-third of the pupils, were predicted to 
elect what they did. This is better than 
chance but still not exciting. 

If we had not been required to distinguish 
among the vocational education curricula 
for either sex, our successes would be aug- 
mented by 40. The hit rate then becomes 
0.57. We do a bit better in identifying the 


TABLE 6 


Numbers of Times Choice Appeared Within the 
Two Lowest of the Six Chi-Squares 


Correctly 
Classi- 


Hits Misses fied 


Actual Curriculum 


Total 


50 


| 
| 


College 
General 


Commercial 
Home Economics 
Industrial Arts 
Agriculture 


Slane 


wm 


Tora. 


actual curriculum as being one of the two 
lowest chi-square values for a person. On 
these terms, we have a hit rate of about 
0.62. We don't do so well in identifying 
choice of either college or industrial arts 
curricula, however. 

The above hit rates, of course, refer only 
to those who “go the distance” of two years 
in the same school and curriculum. If the 
45 per cent of an original freshman group 
that veer from course or attention within 
two years are also considered as misses, each 
of the above “hit” rates drops about 50 per 
cent. A counselor can expect to name the 
exact curriculum in a secondary school in 
Maine in only about one-sixth of his 
charges; to identify college, general, or a 
male or female program of vocational edu- 
cation in about 31 per cent of a freshman 
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group; and to bracket the exact curriculum 
among the top two possibilities in only 
about 34 per cent of the group. A counse- 
lor’s success from such data is probably only 
with one-sixth to one-third of a freshman 
group. At least from two-thirds to five- 
sixths of the entering freshman group is go- 
ing to need attention to matters other than 
their curriculum choice in the course of two 
years. 

In these circumstances one wonders what 
might have happened when pupils follow 
the predictions rather than their inclina- 
tions. Note, for instance, in TaBLe 6 that 
11 good bets for the college curriculum are 
not there. And then too there are 17 who 
resemble those in home economics who did 
not make such an election. Fourteen were 
in the neighborhood of those who elect the 
general curriculum but none of our sample 
did. The nine who did elect the general 
curriculum “looked like” the young men in 
industrial arts or agriculture as seen through 
these data. Obviously we cannot say what 
ought to be. Perhaps, however, an investi- 
gation of the non-correspondence might 
prove fruitful. Might our procedure not 
prove helpful in identifying areas of poten- 
tial concern for the counselor? 


Generalization 


The self, its differentiation and test, and 
its evolving integration now occupy the cen- 
ter of the theory of vocational development 
[7/3]. Although this study offers no direct 
test of these convictions, the data prove con- 
sistent with them. ‘The reflections of self 
evidenced through the choices of a high 
school curriculum made by adolescent men 
and women suggest the importance in our 
culture of the sex role, family station in life 
(i.e., family income), and orientation to 
concepts or applications which are devel- 
oped in the elementary school (i.e., age at 
grade, and interests). Aptitudes figure little 
in this choice except as their influence is 
absorbed by the other conditions. Those 
who worry about our efforts in guidance to 
make youth more aware of aptitude should 
take heart with this finding. Youth are 
little aware of aptitude as they enter high 
school; the parental influence is not 
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usurped; the freedom to choose, to err, and 
to learn for one’s self still exists. Youth 
still ignore potential because their informa- 
tion, progress, experience, and resulting 
orientations do not permit its considera- 
tions. 

We in guidance do not wish to ignore our 
culture, the parents of our charges, or the 
youth and his capabilities. These condi- 
tions we seek to help the youngster perceive, 
understand, and integrate through counsel- 
ing. The results of this study suggest, how- 
ever, that the wish of the government evi- 
denced through the NDEA requires more 
than counseling. Changes in our culture 
are needed to influence sex roles and paren- 
tal orientations to school and to learning. 
Some form of therapy or remediation may 
be required to change a pupil's image of 
school and of learning (age at grade) and 
to gain thoughtful consideration of the con- 
cept-application conflict which is the funda- 
mental dichotomy of liberal and vocational 
education. 

No! Test ’em, tell ‘em, and loan ‘em will 
not accomplish the will of the government 
to any marked degree. Probably skillful 
application of the full armamentarium of 
social science is needed. 
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PARENTS AND FAMILY LIFE BOOK LIST AVAILABLE 


An annotated listing of 69 books, published in 1959 about parents and 
family life, has been issued recently by the Child Study Association of 
America. An annual project, Books of the Year about Parents and Family 
Life represents the selections of the Association’s Book Review Com- 
mittee. A volunteer group of some 30 parents and professionals represent- 
ing the fields of psychology, biology, psychotherapy, education, journalism, 
and social work, the Committee works with the Association's professional 
staff to evaluate publications and to recommend those it believes more 
clearly throw light on the normal growth processes of children and family 
relationships. 

The booklet is available for $.25 from the Child Study Association of 
America, 9 East 89th Street, New York 28, New York. (Quantity rates 
will be supplied upon request.) 
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Client Reaction to Some Aspects 
of the Counseling Situation 


me since the Garden of Eden and its 
talking serpent, mankind has found 
some aspects of its environment annoying. 
For the client, the counseling situation has 
its annoying features and its pleasing ones. 
It would be helpful for counselors to know 
more about client reaction to these features. 
This is a study of the degree of annoyance or 
pleasure clients state they feel when pre- 
sented with descriptions of certain aspects of 
the counseling situation. 


Related Studies 


There has been little direct study of de- 
tails of counseling which annoy or please 
clients. An unpublished master’s thesis by 
Holt [/0] is concerned with the client's 
image of the counselor and reactions to it. 
Some have studied annoying or pleasing fea- 
tures of the counseling situation, but from 
the viewpoint of the counselor [3]. Others, 
concerned with the problem from the point 
of view of the client, have used global ques- 
tions as to its effectiveness [6]. 

The great part of the literature most per- 
tinent to the present investigation is not 
concerned with counseling, but with annoy- 
ances or satisfiers in general. A number of 
well-known interest measures, such as the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the Pres- 
sey “X-O Tests,” and the Rosenzweig Pic- 
ture-Frustration Study, rely in part on state- 
ments about annoying and pleasing events. 
In the 1930's several studies attempted to 
find out how much annoyance was gener- 
ated by various occurrences. Cason [2] used 
a great many items and subjects and made 
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comparisons on numerous variables (sex, 
age, etc.). He included a 74 item bibliogra- 
phy. Unlike Cason, Bird did not find 
“noticeable sex, class, or age differences in 
the emphasis upon any special annoyers or 
satisfactions” [1, pp. 457-458]. He found 
that students reported teachers as the most 
frequent source of annoyance. 

Other studies of annoyances have in- 
cluded emphases upon a longitudinal ap- 
proach [4], a general index of annoyability 
[/4], the annoying habits of college profes- 
sors [/2, 13] and methods of categorizing 
annoyances [7, 8, 9]. Kates [//] found that 
after subjects were led to believe they were 
well-adjusted they showed a significant de- 
crease in annoyance scores. 


Method 


Brief descriptions of events in the counsel- 
ing situation were drawn from the litera- 
ture or submitted by counselors or counsel- 
ing students. Selected items, which were 
thought to be potentially annoying or sat- 
isfying, were made into a pilot question- 
naire which was circulated for criticism. 
The 92 items in the final form are presented 
in Taste |. For each item the subject was 
asked to check one of several specified de- 
grees of annoyance or liking. 

Subjects were students in the Psychology 
of Effective Student Adjustment (the “how- 
to-study” course) at The Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Those present when the instrument 
was administered in each section were in- 
cluded in the sample. It was assumed that, 
for purposes of this study, these students 
were reasonably representative of the stu- 
dent body as a whole, who in turn had had 
enough contact with counselors of some type 
to be able to project themselves into a coun- 
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seling situation. Limiting subjects to those 
currently in counseling or giving the instru- 
ment just after an interview was rejected be- 
cause idiosyncracies of the particular inter- 
view or counselor might have biased an- 
swers. Indeed, differences were found be- 
tween the 60 subjects who reported being 
currently in counseling and the 49 who did 
not. Of the 109 final subjects, there were 77 
men and 32 women. 

The instrument was given to all sections 
of the class within a period of a few days in 
the winter quarter of 1958. The senior 
writer administered the instrument, with a 
brief statement paraphrasing the written in- 
structions. An attempt was made to moti- 
vate subjects by structuring this as a study 
which might result in better counseling. 

Beside each statement on the question- 
naire subjects could check D (strongly dis- 
like), d (moderately dislike), ? (uncertain or 
have no definite ideas), | (moderately like), 
or L (strongly like). These responses were 
weighted arbitrarily from 1 to 5, strongly 
like being the 5 rating. By making certain 
assumptions it was possible to perform the 
statistical procedures described below. 


Hypotheses and Statistical Tests 


This study was primarily a search for em- 
pirical findings rather than a testing of hy- 
potheses. Major findings include the mean 
and standard deviation of ratings on each 
item, as presented in TABLE 1. In interpret- 
ing these figures questions arise as to statis- 
tical significance, and two hypotheses were 
designed to deal with these. The first null 
hypothesis stated that there would not be a 
significant difference between any item 
mean rating and the rating for indifference, 
3. To test this, t-tests were run for each 
mean as compared with 3. The standard 
deviation for neutrality was computed by 
assuming normality of distribution and six 
standard deviations as comprising the entire 
distribution. 

Is it justifiable to distinguish varying de- 
grees of annoyance or pleasure? The second 
null hypothesis stated that there would not 
be significant differences between the vari- 
ous mean ratings obtained. This was 
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checked by computing ¢-tests between se- 
lected item means. 

Sex group differences were predicted on 
eight items, the null hypothesis stating that 
there would be no significant differences be- 
tween sex group means. Again, t-tests were 
used. In all three of these hypotheses the 
0.05 level of probability was selected. 


Results 


The means of all ratings given to the 
various items are presented in Taste |. Of 
these 92 means, 73 were significantly differ- 
ent from the mean for neutrality, 3, and in 
all but three items this difference was signifi- 
cant at the 0.01 level of probability. The 
first null hypothesis was thus rejected. The 
second null hypothesis was also rejected, 
since between a number of pairs of item 
means there were significant differences. 
Rather than a listing of all these compari- 
sons, it is believed that a general indication 
of what is a significant difference will be 
sufficient for the reader's perusal of the 
table. Where the standard deviation for 
each of two items is approximately 0.8, and 
if normality of distribution is assumed, a 
difference between means of around 0.23 is 
significant at the 0.05 level and a difference 
of around 0.3 is significant at the 0.01 level 
of probability. 

The third hypothesis held that on eight 
items (marked in Taste | with an X) there 
would be significant sex differences in item 
means. This prediction was based on con- 
tent of the specific items, which included the 
counselor's sex and acts such as crying or 
shaking hands which seem to fit differently 
into the sex roles of men and women in our 
culture. Sex differences were found on 26 
items (marked with a Y in Taste 1), all in 
the direction of greater female annoyance. 
Only four of these 26 were among the orig- 
inal eight items where sex differences were 
hypothesized. Differences in these four 
items are regarded as springing from a per- 
vasive difference in attitude, rather than 
from item content. Supporting this idea are 
the means by sex groups on all ratings on all 
items combined. The mean for females was 
2.23 and for males 2.91. This difference in 
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TABLE 1 
Items in the Questionnaire! 


Wording of Items Mean SD Wording of Items 
Cleans wax from his ears” *1.30 0.36 Does little of the talking *1.96 0.79 
Acts superior, aloof—as if he knows it all *1.33 0.63 Pulls or twists his ear, nose, or chin; 
Acts insincere—as if he is “putting on’’ scratches head” "97 €.7 
his interest *1.39 0.84 Uses cliches, or over-worked expres- 
Doesn’t say much except to repeat sions *1.99 0.77 
what I have said *1.40 0.53 Looks directly at me almost none of 
Seems unsure of himself, nervous *1.40 0.50 the time” *1.99 0.80 
Has halitosis¥ *1.45 0.68 Cleans his pipe, wipes his spectacles, 
Seems to be in a hurry all the time "1.45 0.53 ties his shoes” *2.00 0.91 
Holds interview where others might Fiddles with pencils, keys, or objects 
hear what is said” *1.50 0.62 on the deskY *2.01 0.79 
Reminds me that inverview will end Makes sexy remarks, hints, or puns*” *2.04 0.96 
at such-and-such time *1.55 0.70 Puts his feet on the desk” *2.05 0.92 
Is swayed by my troubles—‘“cries’’ Shows lack of understanding of my 
over my problems” "1.59 0.74 religious background *2.06 0.94 
Interrupts me repeatedly *1.59 0.72 Uses a tape recorder to record the 
Winds his watch or looks at it interview for professional purposes *2.11 1.04 
repeatedly *1.60 0.64 Slouches down in the chair *2.18 0.92 
Holds interview where ventilation or Chews gum during the interview ~~ o ae 
temperature is poor *1.65 0.60 Acts as an authority—tells me what 
Yawns several times *1.66 0.68 to do "2.22 1.22 
Seems to lack warmth or interest in my Wears unusual combinations—like a 
problems *1.68 0.87 blue suit, green tie” *2.22 0.80 
Seats me facing the light, which is Smiles after almost every remark he 
bright *1.69 0.60 makes *2.25 0.97 
Is late to the interview *1.73 0.99 Holds interview where acquaintances 
Lacks information when I ask questions *1.73 0.73 might see me come” *2.25 0.85 
Speaks in a halting manner—says Often asks me to repeat what I have 
. “eek. . *1.76 0.66 just said *2.27 0.90 
Rearranges his clothes or hair several Uses slang and such words as “darned” *2.40 0.98 
times’ *1.78 0.73 Does most of the talking *2.41 1.04 
Uses poor grammar or English’ *1.78 0.74 Shifts his position in the chair fre- 
Glances at papers on the desk as if quently *2.45 0.77 
worried about work *1.79 0.68 Is hard of hearing, using a hearing aid *2.54 0.89 
Talks in a harsh or shrill voice” *1.81 0.73 Speaks with a definite foreign accent *2.63 0.90 
Talks in a soft voice, so that I have Busies himself with something if I 
difficulty hearing” “1.81 0.76 should start to cry* 72.69 1.03 
rapidly” ‘83 0.72 Holds the interview in an empty class- 
Uses many big or unusual words? 1.83 0.81 inlets *2 70 0.85 
Looks at me out of the corner of hiseyes *1.84 0.79 ? 
. . Is a woman counselor in the later 
Wears wrinkled clothes or unshined of #2.72 0.88 
shoes, etc. *1.84 0.73 
Looks out of the window, etc., while Looks directly at me almost all of the 
“1.84 0.79 time 2.70 
Always agrees with me *1.87 0.75 Is blind 2.76 0.97 
Gets up and paces back and forth as Asks a great many questions about my 
we talk 0.85 affairs 2.77 1.06 
Swears or uses profanity during the Answers the telephone or the door 2.84 0.87 
interview *1.92 0.98 Smokes without asking permission— 
Talks in a monotone 1.95 1.03 assumes it’s O.K. 2.88 0.94 
Clear his throat, or coughs, repeatedly *1.95 0.7 Is Jewish 2.94 0.89 
Talks quite a bit louder than necessary Is an old friend 2.99 1.27 
for me to hear *1.96 0.65 Isa Negro 3.03 0.75 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Items in the Questionnaire! 


Wording of Items Mean SD 


Wording of Items Mean 


Seems to be attracted to me as a per- 
son, rather than being professionally 
helpful with my problems*” 

Answers questions by asking other 
questions of me 

Is a woman considerably older than 
I am* 

Has me sit where there is no table 
between us” 

Smokes during the interview 

Wears a sport shirt and no tie; or a 
tie but no coat 

Has me sit at side of his desk, around 
corner from him 

Holds the interview in a very small 
room 

Has me sit across the table from him 

Gestures frequently with his hands as 
he talks 

Is a woman not too much different in 
age from me* 3.26 1.14 


Is aman considerably older thanI am* +3 
Is a man not too much different in 

age from 
Makes reference to his own experi- 

ences, problems, etc. $3. 
Looks directly at me about half of the 

time 
Asks permission to smoke 3. 
Does about half of the talking "3 
Seems to be on my level—like one of 

the students *4. 
Dresses with exceptional neatness— 

flawless in each detail *4. 
Extends his hand to shake mine*” *4. 
Helps me explore problem but makes 

me make all decisions *4. 
Displays a sense of humor frequently *4 
Calls me by my first name *4 
Has things arranged so there are no 

interruptions *4 


1 A rating of 1 represented “‘strongly dislike”; a rating of 5 represented “‘strongly like.’” Items have been 
re-arranged in increasing order of size of mean ratings. Thus the table begins with ratings indicative of the 


most annoyance. 


* Mean differs from the rating of 3, for indifference or neutrality, at the 0.01 level of probability. 

Tt Mean differs from the rating of 3, for indifference or neutrality, at the 0.05 level of probability. 

X Items hypothesized to yield significant sex group differences. 

Y Items where significant sex group differences were found. All differences were in the direction of greater 


female annoyance, at the 0.05 level of probability. 


the direction of greater female annoyance is 
significant at the 0.01 level. The third hy- 
pothesis in the null form was therefore not 
rejected. 

What is the meaning of the greater annoy- 
ance among females on 26 items? Blaming 
particular item content for this difference 
does not seem tenable in several cases. Since 
the differences are in every case in the same 
direction of greater female annoyance, a 
more general hypothesis may be advanced. 
One possible conclusion is that this was the 
result of the sample. Attention to individ- 
ual questionnaires suggested that no one or 
two irritated ladies accounted for the differ- 
ence. And evidence in the literature sug- 
gests another explanation, which looks good 
in retrospect even though it was not the pre- 
diction. There seems to be a pervasive dif- 
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ference in “set” among sex groups in answer- 
ing questions. Working in the area of in- 
terests, which seem closely parallel to an- 
noyances, Strong [/5] and others have long 
noted sex differences. Cason [2] found a 
significant difference in the direction of 
greater female annoyance in his extensive 
study. Conrad and Jones stated that “an 
unexpected finding is the progressive de- 
crease (over the five-year period) in similar- 
ity between the inter-category correlations 
for boys and those for girls” [4, pp 475-476). 

Another group comparison was made, be- 
tween students reporting that they were cur- 
rently in counseling and those not so re- 
porting. The mean for those in counseling 
was 2.96 and for those not in counseling 
2.40. This difference is also significant at 
the 0.01 level of probability in the direction 
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of less annoyance from those in counseling. 
Possibly those having more direct contact 
with counseling depended more upon ex- 
perience and less upon an idealized picture 
and had seen that some progress might occur 
in counseling even though the counselor was 
after all a human being with human fail- 
ings. 

Study of TasB.e | provides the most com- 
plete picture of the results of this study. 
However, some summary of the findings has 
been attempted in the following generaliza- 
tions. Apparently what students reported 
as displeasing them the most were behaviors 
which would indicate a lack of respect for 
them—counselor aloof, insincere, in a hurry, 
interrupting, yawning, lacking warmth, late 
to interview, etc. Subjects said they would 
not like a counselor to do most of the talk- 
ing, but stated significantly more annoyance 
at the idea of his doing little of it. In gen- 
eral, statements of mannerisms were re- 
garded with annoyance, but not with as 
much annoyance as items referring to atti- 
tudinal qualities of the counselor. The 
same seemed true of unusual details of 
clothing. Some behaviors were included 
which are often regarded as vices—such as 
smoking, using profanity, etc. These got 
variable results, both in average ratings and 
in individuals’ reactions to any given item. 
Various handicaps of counselors—speech or 
hearing defects and racial group member- 
ship—received means varying between mild 
dislike and neutrality. 

A knowledge of the degree to which a par- 
ticular client likes or dislikes some aspect of 
the counseling situation, if it were available 
to the counselor, would seem useful. While 
the present study is a stab in this direction, 
giving some indication of how students say 
they feel about counselor behaviors, the 
counselor cannot necessarily assume that in 
actual situations these or other students 
would react as indicated by these statements. 

There has been considerable evidence 
warning against too much trust of question- 
naire results, particularly because of the 
effect of a social desirability factor [5]. The 
present questionnaire was pointedly anony- 
mous and for the most part dealt with 
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material which would seem not very threat- 
ening nor ego-involving, so the criticism is 
less relevent here. Nonetheless the reader 
may wish to be guarded in his application of 
these findings to his counseling. Further 
studies are needed which will tell us with 
greater certainty what annoys and pleases 
clients in counseling, although such studies 
would pose some methodological problems 
which the present exploratory study avoided 
by the questionnaire approach. 

Data of this study may be of value aside 
from telling the counselor how clients like 
his actions. We may also ask what factors 
cause these subjects to answer as they do, 
and this question may be _ interesting 
whether or not the answers are “true” indi- 
cations of how clients really would feel. 
For example, subjects liked the item “ex- 
tends hand to shake mine.” Is this an ex- 
pression of a desire for the counselor to be 
friendly? Earlier we generalized that the 
items which caused the most annoyance 
were those indicating lack of interest in or 
respect for the client. If this generalization 
is correct, how do we account for it? 
Women were significantly more annoyed in 
this study; what factors in the cultural back- 
grounds of these students produced this dif- 
ference in statements? 


Summary 


Counselor behaviors and other aspects of 
the counseling situation were presented 
verbally to college students for them to in- 
dicate the degree of annoyance or pleasure 
they would feel. For each aspect of the 
counseling situation studied, a mean annoy- 
ance-pleasure score for the whole group and 
separate mean scores for the two sex groups 
were computed. Of the 92 statements, 73 
received mean ratings which were signifi- 
cantly different from the mean for neu- 
trality. There were also significant differ- 
ences between various item means, so that it 
seemed justifiable to distinguish degrees of 
annoyance or pleasure. 

Sex group differences were hypothesized 
on eight items but unexpectedly such dif- 
ferences occurred on 26 items, all in the di- 
rection of greater female annoyance. This 
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was interpreted as part of a general sex re- 
lated “set.” 

Averaging the scores for all items resulted 
in significantly lower mean ratings (greater 
annoyance) for those not in counseling than 
for those who were and for females. 
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NEW FILM EMPHASIZES IMPORTANCE OF HIGH SCHOOL 


Stay in School to Graduate, a new film released by the Department of 
the Navy, shows the advantages of high-school education and emphasizes 
the fact the Navy wants high-school graduates. This 16-mm. color film, 
which can be viewed in 15 minutes, is available for showing in schools 
from local Navy recruiting offices or may be requested from Dr. J. E. 
Barber, Head of School Relations, 1822 Navy Annex, Washington 25, D.C., 
with no charge for shipping. 
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A VALIDITY CHECK 


on the Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 


T IS WELL KNOWN that some students with 

high intellectual ability do not perform 
well in school, while others with only a 
modicum of intellectual ability achieve con- 
siderable academic success. Guidance 
workers are frequently faced with the prob- 
lem of identifying students of both types: 
academic overachievers and underachievers. 


Problem 


Two instruments designed to measure 
factors other than intellectual aptitude 
(study skills, for example) associated with 
student academic success are the Survey of 
Study Habits and Attitudes (SSHA) devel- 
oped by Brown and Holtzman [2] and Col- 
lege Inventory of Academic Adjustment 
(CIAA) developed by Borow [/]. 

Validation studies reported by these re- 
searchers [/, 2] suggest that both devices can 
suitably aid the counselor in identifying po- 
tential academic overachievers and under- 
achievers. The present study was designed 
to further assess the validity of the SSHA 
and the CIAA for use with college under- 
graduates by testing the hypothesis that stu- 
dents’ scores on these instruments evidence 
a significantly stronger relationship to stu- 
dents’ grades than they do to an index of 
students’ intellectual aptitude. If this hy- 
pothesis is accepted it should be clear that 
the SSHA and/or the CIAA do, in fact, 
measure something other than intellectual 
aptitude which is associated with students’ 
grades. 


W. James PorHam is with the Department of 
Education and Psychology and Mary R. Moore is 
Dean of Women at Kansas State College of Pitts- 
burg, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


and the Borow College Inventory of Academic Adjustment 


W. JAMES POPHAM and MARY R. MOORE 


Description of Instruments 


The SSHA contains 75 five-choice items 
concerning study-attitudes and study-me- 
chanics. “These items were developed on the 
basis of the responses of high scholastic 
achievers. Separate norms are provided for 
men and women college students. A coun- 
seling key which identifies item responses 
that differ from those given by students of 
high scholastic achievement is available. 

The CIAA consists of 90 three-choice 
items with from 12 to 21 items in each of the 
following six sections: Curricular Adjust- 
ment, Maturity of Goals and Level of Aspi- 
ration, Personal Efficiency, Study Skills and 
Practices, Mental Health, and Personal Re- 
lations. Part scores based on these six sec- 
tions may be employed in diagnosing sources 
of academic underachievement. The inven- 
tory was developed on the basis of the re- 
sponses of academic overachievers and 
underachievers. Separate norms are pro- 
vided for men and women college students. 


Procedure 


During the 1959 spring semester, the 
SSHA and CIAA were administered to 287 
undergraduate students at Kansas State Col- 
lege of Pittsburg. These subjects were en- 
rolled in seven sections of a general psy- 
chology class and were primarily lower di- 
vision students (freshmen, 71.7 per cent; 
sophomores, 20.8 per cent; others, 7.5 per 
cent). The ratio of men to women was ap- 
proximately two to one. Subjects’ scores on 
the American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination (ACE) and grade point 
ratios earned during the previous semester 
were obtained. 
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Product-moment correlation coefficients 
were computed between subjects’ scores on 
the SSHA, CIAA, ACE, and grade point 
ratio. The significance of difference was 
assessed between correlation coefficients for 
(a) SSHA vs. grades and (b) SSHA vs. ACE. 
Also assessed was the significance of differ- 
ence between correlation coefficients for (a) 
CIAA vs. grades and (b) CIAA vs. ACE. 
Multiple correlation coefficients were ob- 
tained for SSHA and ACE vs. grades and for 
CIAA and ACE vs. grades. 


Results 


In each case the obtained correlation be- 
tween scores on the measuring instrument 
and grades was greater than obtained corre- 
lation between scores on the measuring in- 
strument and ACE scores. In the case of the 
SSHA the difference between correlation co- 
efficients was significant beyond the 0.01 
level of confidence. The difference between 
correlation coefficients involving the CIAA 
was significant beyond the 0.08 level of con- 
fidence. The hypothesis that students’ 
scores on both instruments evidence a sig- 
nificantly stronger relationship to students’ 
grades than they do to an index of students’ 
intellectual aptitude was accepted, although 
with some reservation regarding the CIAA. 


TABLE 1 


Intercorrelations Among Subjects’ SSHA Scores, 
CIAA Scores, One-Semester Grade Point Ratios, 
and Total ACE Scores 


Coefficient 
of 


Number Correlation z 


Relationship 


SSHA os. grades 242 0.480 
3.44* 
SSHA os. ACE 275 0.216 
CIAA os. grades 242 0.436 
1.80f 
CIAA os. ACE 275 0.299 
SSHA os. CIAA 286 0.779 
ACE vs. grades 236 0.450 
SSHA & ACE os. grades 0.597 
CIAA & ACE os. grades 0.550 


* Significant beyond the 0.01 level of confidence. 
Tt Significant beyond the 0.08 level of confidence 
(using Fisher’s z transformation). 
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Intercorrelations among subjects’ SSHA 
scores, CIAA scores, one-semester grade 
point ratios, and total ACE scores are pre- 
sented in TABLE 1. 

The mean and standard deviation of each 
of the variables cited in Taste | are pre- 
sented in TABLE 2. 


TABLE 2 
Means and Standard Deviations for Subjects’ 


SSHA Scores, CIAA Scores, One-Semester 
Grade Point Ratios, and Total ACE Scores 


Standard 

Variable Number Mean Deviation 

SSHA 287 30.82 11.66 

CIAA 287 111.87 aaa? 

Grade point ratio* 242 1.33 0.66 

ACE 275 91.88 26.22 

*A = 3.00 

Discussion 


Results of this study support the use of 
the SSHA and the CIAA as measures of cer- 
tain student attributes, apart from intellec- 
tual aptitude, which are associated with aca- 
demic success. The greater difference be- 
tween the correlation coefficients for SSHA 
vs. grades and SSHA vs. ACE, as opposed to 
the difference between correlation coeffi- 
cients for CIAA vs. grades and CIAA ys. 
ACE, suggests that the most critical non-in- 
tellectual factors associated with student 
academic success may lie more directly in 
the realm of study activity than in the sev- 
eral areas assessed by the CIAA, such as per- 
sonal efficiency, mental health, and personal 
relations. 


Summary 


The present study was designed to test the 
hypothesis that college students’ scores on 
the SSHA and CIAA evidence a significantly 
stronger relationship to students’ grades 
than they do to an index of students’ intel- 
lectual aptitude. The SSHA and CIAA 
were administered to 287 undergraduate 
students. Data regarding subjects’ ACE 
scores and grade ratios earned during the 
previous semester were obtained. Obtained 
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correlation coefficients and assessment of therefore, aid the counselor in identifying 
differences between these coefficients re- potential academic overachievers and under- 
vealed a significantly stronger relationship achievers. 

between subjects’ scores on either instru- 

ment and grades than between students’ References 

scores on either instrument and ACE scores. 1. Borow, Henry. Manual for the college inventory 
It was concluded that the SSHA and CIAA of academic adjustment. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
do, in fact, measure something other than ford University Press. : 
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CONFERENCE ON REHABILITATION OF RETARDED SLATED FOR JULY 


The Department of Psychological Foundations and Services, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the New York City Chapter of the 
Association for the Help of Retarded Children have announced a two- 


week Work Conference to be held July 11-22, 1960, on the Rehabilitation 
of the Adolescent and Adult Mentally Retarded. Sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Conference will emphasize the 
sheltered workshop as a community rehabilitation resource. Students will 
participate in the rehabilitation program at the Sheltered Workshop and 
Training Center operated by the Association. Lectures and group discus- 
sions at Teachers College and visits to selected rehabilitation facilities will 
be included in the curriculum. The Conference may be taken on a non- 
credit basis or for three graduate credits at Teachers College by qualified 
students. A limited number of $250 stipends to help cover the cost of 
tuition, travel, and maintenance have been made available by the U. S. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Information concerning registration, stipends, etc., is available from 
Professor Abraham Jacobs, Box 35, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, New York 27, New York. 
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Religious Activities 
on Campuses of Colleges and Universities 


GEORGE W. HARROD 


| be WHAT EXTENT do colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States provide facili- 
ties and moral support to the religious pro- 
grams on their campuses? Is there a marked 
difference in the two factors stated above 
when considering them from the standpoint 
of support and encouragement by state- 
supported institutions,’ private nondenomi- 
national institutions, and interdenomina- 
tional institutions? To answer these and 
other related questions this survey was de- 
signed and carried through. 


Procedure 


Lovejoys College Guide [1] was used as 
the source for a list of the colleges and uni- 
versities to be used in this study. The insti- 
tutions were divided into four geographical 
sections and further classified as to state- 
supported, private nondenominational, and 
interdenominational. Random selections 
were made of 127 institutions. Replies 
were received from 105 institutions which 
gave a return of 82.68 per cent. The ques- 
tionnaire was composed of items dealing 
with institutional philosophy, organization, 
and institutional control of religious activi- 
ties and the extent of support colleges and 
universities gave to the religious organiza- 
tions on their campuses. 

The percentages of responses are summa- 
rized in TABLE 1. 

Findings 

Item | shows that the state-supported 
institutions are inclined to place the super- 
vision of religious organizations under the 
office of the the dean of students while the 
private nondenominational and _interde- 


Grorce W. Harrop is Professor of Education, 
Southern State College, Magnolia, Arkansas. 

? Institutions as used throughout this article refers 
to both colleges and universities. 
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nominational institutions prefer a different 
type of supervision. 

With respect to item 2, very close agree- 
ment is seen between the negative responses 
made by the institutions in all classifications. 
The state-supported schools apparently pro- 
vide more regulation of religious group 
meetings than do the institutions in the 
other two classifications. There is very little 
difference seen in the degree of control ex- 
ercised by the private nondenominational 
and the interdenominational institutions. 
Generally, the majority of institutions in all 
three classifications provide some degree of 
institutional regulation of religious meet- 
ings held by student groups on their 
campuses. 

The state-supported and interdenomina- 
tional schools tend to have religious group 
meetings each week while the private non- 
denominational schools are almost evenly 
divided between the choices—once a week 
and other. Generally, most religious groups 
meet once a week. 

There is a rather close agreement of in- 
stitutions in all three classifications that the 
institution has a responsibility for providing 
meeting places on the campus for religious 
groups. State institutions assume this re- 
sponsibility to a slightly lesser degree than 
do institutions in the other two classifica- 
tions. 

Slightly over half cf the state institutions 
provided some form of religious counseling 
for their students. In contrast, the private 
nondenominational schools responded with 
84.62 per cent positive replies and the inter- 
denominational schools with 97.37 per cent 
positive. The responses indicated that the 
practice of providing religious counseling 
was much more prevelant in the nonde- 
nominational and interdenominational in- 
stitutions than in the state-supported 
schools. 
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TABLE 1 


Summary of Responses to Items of Questionnaire 


> 


State 


Supported, % 


Private Non- 
denominational, denominational, 


Inter- 


% 


10. 


Under what institutional officer does the supervision of 
the religious organizations on your campus fall? 

a. Dean of Students 

b. Social Director 

c. Chaplain 

d. Other 
Are meetings of religious groups on your campus gov- 
erned by institutional regulations? 

Yes 

No 
How often do student religious groups meet? 

a. Once a week 

b. Once a month 

ce. Other 
Does your institution furnish places for the student 
religious groups to meet? 

Yes 

No 
Does your institution provide religious counseling for 
your students? 

Yes 

No 
Are the religious groups on your campus coordinated 
through some organization such as a “Religious Council?” 

Yes 

No 
Do the denominations represented by the students on 
your campus provide full or part-time workers? 

Yes 

No 
Do you have an annual activity for all students such as 
a “Religious Emphasis Week?”’ 

Yes 

No 
Do you have regular chapel services on your campus? 

Yes 

No 
Does your institution provide courses in religion within 
the framework of your institutional curriculum? 

Yes 

No 
Is it the philosophy of your institution that the com- 
munity adequately serves the moral and religious needs 
of the students? 

Yes 

No 
Does the educational policy of your institution hold that 
religious training is an integral part of the student’s 
education? 
Yes 
No 


70. 
29. 


73 


92.31 


84.62 
15.38 


73.08 
26.92 


97.37 


36.48 
63.16 


97.37 
2.63 
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The state-supported institutions and the 
interdenominational schools provide a fairly 
high degree of coordination of religious ac- 
tivities through some organization such as a 
“Religious Council.” More than half of the 
private nondenominational institutions pro- 
vided some form of coordination. 

The tendency is for the state-supported 
schools to leave to the churches the responsi- 
bility for providing part- or full-time reli- 
gious workers for student religious organi- 
zations. There is very little agreement be- 
tween the state-supported schools and insti- 
tutions in the other two classifications to 
either response. The private nondenomina- 
tional and interdenominational schools pro- 
vide workers for religious groups to a much 
greater degree than do the state-supported 
schools. 

Over 50 per cent of all colleges and uni- 
versities responding had some type of an- 
nual activity for all students. A greater per 
cent of state-supported schools and inter- 
denominational schools had such activities 
than did the private nondenominational 
schools. 

Over 95 per cent of the state-supported 
colleges and universities do not have regular 
chapel services while 100 per cent of the in- 
terdenominational schools do have. The 
private nondenominational schools fall into 
the middle average with approximately 70 
per cent having chapel services and 30 per 
cent not having such services. Both the 
private nondenominational and the inter- 
denominational schools were in high agree- 
ment on holding chapel services when com- 
pared with the state-supported schools. 

Slightly over half of the state-suppo. ced 
schools provided religious education 
through their regular curriculum while over 
97 per cent of the interdenominational did. 
There is close agreement between the state- 
supported schools and the private nonde- 
nominational schools with respect to pro- 
viding religious education. Most schools, 
with the exception of the state-supported 
schools, provided some type of religious edu- 
cation. 

It is the tendency for the state-supported 
schools to leave to the community the de- 
velopment of religious and moral life of its 
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students. The private nondenominational 
schools are evenly divided on the issue while 
the interdenominational schools believe 
that it is their responsibility to assist the 
community in this area. In general, state- 
supported schools do not assume responsi- 
bility in this area while other schools do ac- 
cept this responsibility as a part of educa- 
tion. 

The state-supported institutions were 
about evenly divided as to providing reli- 
gious training as a part of the educational 
experiences of their students while the in- 
terdenominational schools believed very 
strongly that the college or university should 
provide religious training. Slightly over 70 
per cent of the private nondenominational 
schools made a positive response to the ques- 
tion, “Does the educational policy of your 
institution hold that religious training is an 
integral part of the student's education?” 


Conclusions 


The interpretation of the responses to 
the items of the questionnaire does not take 
into consideration explanatory remarks that 
accompanied the responses. For instance, 
many state-supported institutions indicated 
that either their state constitution or the 
act establishing the school specifically for- 
bade any formal tie-up between religion and 
their institution. Thus, it is apparent that 
the state-supported institutions would not 
show up as taking a strong stand for active 
support of religious activities. 

Over 50 per cent of all institutions have 
some all-student activity such as a “Reli- 
gious Emphasis Week.” The majority of all 
institutions in the study provided some sort 
of religious counseling either on the campus 
or in connection with the local churches. 

Generally, all institutions provided some 
encouragement either indirectly or directly 
by providing part- or full-time religious 
counselors, making space available for meet- 
ing places, and providing representation for 
religious groups in the student government 
bodies. 


Reference 
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pense SCHOOL guidance programs en- 
compass numerous objectives and a va- 
riety of activities. Traditionally, one of the 
major tasks of such programs is imparting 
guidance information. It is assumed that 
the student will have occasion to use this in- 
formation throughout his high-school career 
and in his post high-school experiences. 
Guidance information is important in such 
areas of choice-making as occupations, edu- 
cation, health, marriage, and personal and 
social adjustment. 

“If we assume that more information on educa- 

tional and vocational topics will lead to a greater 

probability of congruence between aspirations and 
potentialities, it seems legitimate to expect the 
clinical counselor to aid the student in acquiring 

such information” [/2, p. 11]. 

It was expected by some writers [/, 2] that 
the acquisition of guidance information 
would be a useful evaluative criterion. 
However, the literature of two decades does 
not indicate wide-spread use of such a 
criterion. 

Two of the earliest reports are those of 
Lincoln [8] and Williamson [//]. Their 
studies were restricted to vocational guid- 
ance. In more recent years studies by 
Cuony and Hoppock [3, 4] and Lowenstein 
and Hoppock [9] indicate the efficacy of 
providing students with occupational infor- 
mation. 

The only studies located which attempted 
to evaluate learnings from a variety of areas 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN ASPECTS 
OF A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


GILBERT D. MOORE 


in a guidance program were those reported 
by Kefauver and Hand [7] in their book Ap- 
praising Guidance in Secondary Schools. 
The results of their study gave little support 
to the idea that a “Life Careers” course was 
an effective way of imparting guidance in- 
formation. However, their use of guidance 
tests gave impetus to further experimenta- 
tion with instruments to evaluate current 
programs. 

One such program is that of the Hayward 
Union High School District, Hayward, Cali- 
fornia. The purpose of the present study 
was to evaluate the effectiveness of this pro- 
gram in imparting specific guidance infor- 
mation. An attempt was also made to relate 
the acquisition of information to such fac- 
tors as: length of time with counselor, 
amount of counselor preparation, definite 
occupation choice, high-school curriculum 
followed, sex, and IQ. 

It is necessary to describe briefly the Hay- 
ward program because some of its important 
characteristics are pertinent to this study. 
In Hayward the guidance program is closely 
related to the social studies curriculum. 
The positions of counselor and social studies 
teacher are combined, and incoming stu- 
dents are permanently assigned to one 
teacher-counselor (hereafter called counse- 
lor) while in high school, and few changes 
are permitted. However, because of the 
rapid growth of the district, the opening of 
new schools, and the consequent transfer of 
students and teachers, there has been much 
more movement among students and coun- 
selors than was anticipated. 

Social studies is a required course each 
year, so students have one or two more years 
of social studies than is required in many 
California high schools. The counselor con- 
ducts four classes and has two periods for 
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individual or multiple counseling and prep- 
aration each day. He is encouraged to use 
part of the class time for group guidance ac- 
tivities, and a planned freshman course in 
orientation and a senior course in family 
living are integral parts of the guidance pro- 
gram. 

In an attempt to accumulate some kind of 
evaluative data on this program, a test of 
learned knowledge in guidance was com- 
piled to be administered to the students. 
This instrument was called the “What Do 
You Think” test and was adapted from the 
Kefauver-Hand Test of Guidance published 
in 1937. The adaption was made in 1954 by 
a group of counselors, teachers, and adminis- 
trators who were members of a guidance 
workshop sponsored by the Hayward Dis- 
trict. Workshop members eliminated the 
Kefauver-Hand subtest on pseudo-guidance 
and some items which they thought were in- 
appropriate to their district in 1954. The 
original items were then almost 15 years old. 
There were also some editorial changes 
made. A group of high-school students read 
and criticized the items and helped to clarify 
them. 

To test the reliability of the revision, the 
Horst [6] formula for estimating reliability 
was used after the test was first administered 
in 1954. The estimated reliability coeffi- 
cients for the subtests ranged from 0.53 to 
0.97, and the overall estimated reliability 
coefficient was 0.93. 

A student questionnaire was designed to 
obtain such information as sex, raw scores 
on the Primary Mental Abilities Test, name 
of counselor or counselors, number of years 
with each counselor, and whether there was 
a definite vocation choice. 

All counselors who had senior classes 
filled out a questionnaire which asked for 
the number of years of teaching and counsel- 
ing experience and the number of graduate 
units they had taken in counseling and 
guidance and/or clinical psychology. 

To carry out the purpose of the study the 
following questions were investigated. 

1. Will there be any significant difference 
in means between freshman and senior 
scores on the “What Do You Think” test for 
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students who have been in the Hayward pro- 
gram four years? 

2. Will there be significantly greater 
homogeneity in senior scores on the “What 
Do You Think” test than the freshman 
scores? 

3. Will there be any significant difference 
in the mean scores on the “What Do You 
Think” test: 

a. Between students who have had the 
same counselor for four years and students 
who had more than one counselor during 
their four years in high school? 

b. Between seniors who have been in the 
program four years and those who have been 
in the program three years or less? 

c. Between seniors having the same coun- 
selor four years, whose counselor has had 
“more preparation,” and seniors having the 
same counselor four years, whose counselor 
has had “less preparation’? 

d. Between transfer seniors when they are 
compared on the basis of their counselor's 
preparation? 

e. Between high and low scorers when 
they are compared on the basis of sex? 

f. Between high and low scorers when 
they are compared on the basis of high or 
low IQ? 

g. Between high and low scorers when 
they are compared on the basis of definite 
occupational choice? 

h. Among students pursuing different 
academic programs? 


Methodology and Sample 


The “What Do You Think” test was ad- 
ministered to all freshmen in the Hayward 
District in September, 1954. The test was 
readministered to the same class, then sen- 
iors, in April, 1958. The senior class coh- 
tained 1,340 students attending four high 
schools Sut for various reasons the student 
sample contained only 1,138 seniors. 

The counselor sample was composed of 
the 12 teacher-counselors who had senior 
classes. The number of graduate units re- 
ported on the questionnaire ranged from 4 
to 30 with a median of 15.2. It was decided 
to designate as “more prepared” those coun- 
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selors who reported more than 15 units and 
to call counselors “less prepared” when they 
reported less than 15 units. Experience was 
not taken into account, but the group was 
almost equally divided on the basis of teach- 
ing experience. 

To answer the specific questions under in- 
vestigation, the student sample was first di- 
vided into two major groups. Group I was 
composed of seniors who had taken the test 
as freshmen. Group I was then sub-divided 
five different times on the basis of number 
of counselors the student had had, prepara- 
tion of counselor or counselors, sex, IQ, and 
definiteness of vocational choice. 

Group II was composed of seniors who 
had transferred into the Hayward system 
after the “What Do You Think” test had 
been administered in 1954. Group II was 
also sub-divided twice on the basis of num- 
ber of years in the program and preparation 
of their counselor or counselors. 

The N’s necessarily varied among groups, 
largely because of the incompleteness of the 
questionnaires, missing freshmen scores for 
present seniors, and/or missing senior scores. 
When the criterion was established, all the 
possible students were used except when it 
was necessary to have equal N’s in the sub- 
groups. Random samples were taken when 
equal N's were essential. 


Findings 


Over a four year period, the mean score 
for seniors was higher than when the same 
students were freshmen, 59.87 as freshmen 
and 65.87 as seniors. Underwood's [/0] 
formula for correlated means was used to 
find the t-ratio. The t-score of 27.24 was 
significant beyond the one per cent level. 
It was concluded that the difference repre- 
sented a real increase in knowledge. 

TABLE | shows some pertinent facts about 
the dispersion of re-test scores over a four 
year period. A first glance at the table sug- 
gested the possibility of regression. The 
guess was that many of the freshmen in the 
upper quartile had regressed toward the 
mean. ‘To examine the possibility of re- 
gression, a random sample of 175 students 
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was selected. Their scores were examined 
for changes in direction, i.e., freshman scores 
in the lower quartile which changed to 
upper quartile scores in the senior year. 


TABLE | 


Distribution of Freshman and Senior Scores for 
Students in the Hayward Program Four Years 


Freshman Senior 
N 586 586 
Range 28-74 43-74 
M 59.87 65.87 
Med. 60.39 66.46 
Mo. 64 68 
25% 57 64 
75% 65 69 
6 6.945 5.292 


Taste 2 shows the frequency of such 
changes and reveals much more positive gain 
than regression. 


TABLE 2 
Frequency of Changes in Scores from Freshman 


to Senior Year for a Random Sample of 175 
Students 


— Seniors————. 
Lower Middle Upper 
Quar- Quar- Quar- 
tile tiles tile Total 


Upper 4 10 35 49 
Quar- 
tile 
Freshman Middle 10 és 39 49 
Quar- 
tiles 
Lower 48 21 8 77 
Total 62 31 82 175 


Taste | also indicates that the test 
allowed for gains on the part of students in 
the first quartile, but the same advantage 
was not available to students in the fourth 
quartile. A lack of top for students in the 
fourth quartile was a serious limitation to 
the test because there was little opportunity 
for top students to display any gain in 
knowledge. 

The smaller standard deviation on the 
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senior scores indicated that these scores were 
more homogenous than the freshman scores. 
To test for significance of difference between 
the two standard deviations, a critical ratio 
was found using Guilford’s formula [5]. 
The obtained value of 6.36 was well beyond 
that required for significance at the one per 
cent level. 

The narrowing of the quartile ranges and 
the increased homogeneity of the senior 
scores indicated that the test lacked dis- 
criminating power in the re-test situation. 
This was particularly true for students 
whose original scores were high. 

Contrary to expectations, the students 
who had more than one counselor during 
their four years had higher mean scores 
than the students who had the same coun- 
selor for four years. The difference in mean 
scores was only 1.26 but this resulted in a t- 
score of 2.33 which was significant at the five 
per cent level. 

To keep the effect of length of time with 
counselor constant, it was necessary to ran- 
domly select two samples of 120 students. 
Each sample contained 60 students whose 
counselor or counselors had “more prepara- 
tion” and 60 students whose counselor or 
counselors had “less preparation.” 

In this instance, being with only one coun- 
selor during a student's high school career 
was not associated with greater learning of 
guidance material. 

Seniors who were in the program for 
four years had significantly higher mean 
scores than seniors who had been in the pro- 
gram less than four years. The t-score of 
2.62 was significant at the one per cent level. 

It was surprising to find that seniors 
whose counselor or counselors had “less 
preparation” had a higher mean score than 
seniors whose counselor or counselors had 
“more preparation.” Although the differ- 
ence in means was only 1.01, the resulting 
t-score of 2.027 was significant at the five per 
cent level. 

To keep the effect of training constant, 
four random samples of 70 students each 
were selected. The samples were four 
year seniors who had (a) one counselor 
with more preparation; (b) two coun- 
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selors with more preparation; (c) one 
counselor with less preparation; (d) two 
counselors with less preparation. 

It was consistent that transfer seniors, too, 
whose counselor or counselors had “less 
preparation” had a higher mean score than 
transfer seniors whose counselor or coun- 
selors had “more preparation.” The differ- 
ence in means was 1.68. The resulting t- 
score was 2.68, significant beyond the one 
per cent level. 

Sex, IQ, and definiteness of occupational 
choice were found to be not independent of 
but related to high and low scores. High 
scores were those above the 75th percentile 
and low scores were those below the 25th 
percentile on the “What Do You Think” 
test. Girls, high ability students, and stu- 
dents with a definite occupational choice 
showed significantly higher test scores. The 
Chi-Square Test of Significance was used for 
each question with respective values of 7.19 
significant at the one per cent level and 5.06 
and 5.6 significant at the five per cent level. 

Students following a college-preparatory 
curriculum had higher mean scores than any 
of the other three curriculum groups. The 
differences in mean scores ranged from 1.52 
between college-preparatory students and 
commercial students to 4.05 between college- 
preparatory students and _ vocational 
students. 

A simple analysis of variance resulted in 
an F score of 19.90 which was significant at 
the one per cent level. It can be assumed 
that the differences among these groups are 
likely to be real differences. 


Discussion 


As was expected, Hayward students in 
their senior year had a higher mean score 
on a test of guidance information than they 


had in their freshman year. Those seniors 
who had been in the Hayward program for 
four years had a significantly higher mean 
score than seniors in the program less than 
four years. A contributing factor to this 
finding could be the semester-long freshmen 
orientation program which includes many 
of the areas covered by the test. 
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The Hayward guidance is unique in the 
way it coordinates the social studies curricu- 
lum and the guidance program. Except for 
the rapid growth of the district, this would 
result in most students having the same 
teacher-counselor for four years. 

It was believed that this close association 
of counselor and student would promote 
learning. This should be particularly true 
in the area of guidance because the counse- 
lors were encouraged to use class time for 
group guidance activities. 

However, the present finding could not 
substantiate this idea. In fact, students with 
more than one counselor had a higher mean 
score. This could be explained, perhaps, by 
the stimulation of new experiences, a new 
teacher, and the exposure to a variety of 
teaching techniques. More than one coun- 
selor might have provided the student with 
a greater variety of group guidance activities 
or repeated subject material. 

The finding relative to counselor prepara- 
tion raises more questions than it answers. 
Unfortunately, the data collected were not 
sufficient to pursue some of these questions. 
In the finding, the effect of teaching skills 
and methods of teaching may have been con- 
founded. The counselors with more prep- 
aration may use techniques and methods of 
teaching which were not evaluated with the 
present instruments. If an evaluation of the 
teaching skills of the counselors had been 
available, then the effects of teaching skill 
and preparation could have been compared. 
Often we insist that counselors do some 
teaching, particularly of courses labeled 
guidance. The present finding, though 
limited, suggests close attention be given to 
what is expected from such classes and how 
they are taught. Any further use of the 
“What Do You Think” test would have to 
include consideration of these factors as 
well as over-all student achievement. 

Another finding which has rather serious 
implications is the relationship of sex, 1Q, 
vocational choice, and academic program to 
scores. Most guidance material should have 
values for students regardless of the above 
factors. It was supposed that the nature of 
the material itself would provide sufficient 
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motivation for learning. The present study 
indicated that students who are motivated 
by academic interest and ability and have 
a definite vocational choice are more likely 
to display knowledge of guidance informa- 
tion. 

The consistency of these findings suggests 
that periodic evaluation of guidance tech- 
niques is important. A program is valuable 
to the extent that students are helped re- 
gardless of their differing capabilities and 
aspirations. The nature of the present 
study allowed for the evaluation of the aca- 
demic nature of the guidance program only. 

This study concentrated upon a particu- 
lar instrument, the “What Do You Think” 
test. If such a test is to be continued in use, 
it must be studied with a view toward ex- 
pansion, clarification of items, and impor- 
tance of content items. The present find- 
ings again stress the need for more investi- 
gation into the functions and results of the 
many facets of current guidance programs. 
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Academic Acceleration and the College Student 


MIRIAM FARIES and JAMES PERRY 


ee in enabling bright students to 
progress through traditional schooling 
at a more rapid pace than their fellows is by 
no means a recent phenomenon. Reports in 
the literature describe practices of accelerat- 
ing bright students in school about three 
decades ago. Indeed, for a time this seemed 
common practice. However, due to a 
variety of causes, keeping bright students 
with their age group with attendant enrich- 
ment of program became the more usual 
policy. 

During the last decade, a growing inter- 
est in the gifted individual is evidenced by 
an increase in the number of books, articles, 
and research studies dealing with the sub- 
ject. In 1949 Pressey [/3] found that sev- 
eral colleges had conducted studies showing 
that younger students performed better aca- 
demically, were more likely to continue 
through to graduation, won more honors, 
and presented fewer discipline problems 
than average age students. In fact the evi- 
dence in this direction was almost unani- 
mous. There also appeared to be reliable 
proof that the younger students were 
brighter. 

Maladjustment due to acceleration, some- 
times used as an argument against such prac- 
tice, is far less than formerly supposed. Nor 
can we overlook the fact that forcing a 
bright student into the traditional lockstep 
of 12 years of school and four years of col- 
lege may have a stultifying effect on initia- 
tive and imagination. Any college coun- 
selor is all too familiar with the bright stu- 
dent who complains that high school of- 
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fered no challenge and demanded no mental 
exertion. 

In 1951 the Fund for th Advancement 
of Education of the Ford . oundation [5] 
started a widespread experi.nent on accel- 
eration. Several college groups which 
started under this study have now been 
evaluated, and without exception, the find- 
ings are favorable. The only unfavorable 
factors appear to be that boys found difh- 
culty in “dating,” girls found difficulty in 
summer employment, and some students re- 
ported that they felt they were slower in ad- 
justing to college than their normal age 
fellows. However, all these difficulties are 
apparently overcome within a year or two. 
In summation, the Ford scholars out-per- 
formed their classmates academically, won 
more honors, and presented more candidates 
to graduate schools [6]. 


The Under-Age Student at City College 


Since many studies show the success of 
the bright young student, investigation of 
the level of brightness and the performance 
of the younger student at City College 
seemed to be of value. The group selected 
for study consisted of all freshmen entering 
the School of Technology in September, 
1953. The younger students in this group 
were compared with the rest of the group. 
It was hypothesized that the ycunger group 
would succeed in equal or greater numbers 
than their classmates, success being meas- 
ured by completion of the junior year in the 
usual three years time. 

In addition to comparing the young 
group with the rest of the group, individuals 
from the young group were paired with in- 
dividuals from the median age group on 
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TABLE | 


Comparison of Groups 


(Unmatched for Composite Score) 


N % Successful Sig. 


Total group Median 
(all high schools) 


All but young 


Median 


Science high schools* 


Young 


All but young 


All except Median 
science high schools 


Young 


All but young 


122 25.77 
39.32 


567 18.52 
33 24.24 


24 45.83 


197 16.75 
89 23.59 

0.05 
65 36.92 

0.01 
370 19.46 


* In this study students from Bronx High School of Science, Brooklyn Technical High School, and Stuyvesant 


High School are compared separately. These schools offer a specialized program in science and admit 


students by examination. 


composite score which is considered to be 
an index of ability. The young group 
showed such a preponderance of high scores 
that matching with those at or near median 
age was difficult and limited the number of 
matched pairs available.!| The results are 
found in TaBLes lI, 2, and 3. 


Discussion of Results 


The young group showed a greater per- 
centage of success in every comparison. A\l- 
though it is true that the degree of superi- 
ority of the younger group over the median 
age group when matched on the basis of 
the composite score is not sufficient to be 
considered statistically significant, neverthe- 


‘The young group ranged from the first to the 
l4th percentile in age distribution (15 years, 6 
months-17 years). The median age group ranged 
from the 45th percentile to the 6lst percentile in 
age distribution (17 years, 9 months-18 years). In 
all cases the oldest person in the young group was 
9 months younger than the youngest person in the 
median group. The composite score is made up 
from the high school average and entrance test 
results, each of these two factors being given equal 
weight. 
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less the data indicate that the younger group 
does at least as well as the median age group 
when level of ability is controlled. It is in- 
teresting to note that the young group is 
more capable than both the rest of the group 
and the median group, as evidenced by com- 
parison of composite scores. 


Conclusions 


The results of this study confirm the find- 
ings of previous studies that younger than 
average students are able to succeed in col- 
lege work. In view of our present knowl- 
edge, acceleration of gifted students is an 
acceptable practice and should be encour- 
aged. Many high-school principals are 
averse to having their brightest students 
leave for college a year early, since this often 
deprives a school of valuable leadership in 
the senior year. This difficulty is circum- 
vented by the plan sponsored by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, the Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination Program, in 
which high schools offer advanced, college- 
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TABLE 2 
Comparison of Composite Scores 


Groups 


Composite Score 
Median 


Total group Median 


(all high schools) 
Young 
All but young 


Science high schools Median 


Young 
All but young 


All except Median 


science high schools 
Young 


All but young 


163.88 


168.80 


163.91 
166. 


level courses to their gifted students. Those 
students who pass an Advanced Placement 
Examination covering the material of the 
course, are given credit on entering college. 
In some instances when advanced credit is 
presented in three or more areas, the student 
enters directly into sophomore status in col- 
lege. This is the case at Harvard College 
where results of a research study estimated 
that over half of the students in Harvard 
and at colleges of similar kind have sufh- 


cient ability to earn advanced credit in 
three or more disciplines [/6]. 

Prominent educators who have studied 
the problems involved favor acceleration [2]. 
Research studies yield results which sup- 
port acceleration. Pressure of increasing en- 
rollments will be slightly eased by accelera- 
tion [5]. Since the burden of proof is over- 
whelming, educators and educational insti- 
tutions must bend their energies to facilitate 
the operation of acceleration programs. 


TABLE 3 


Groups Matched for Composite Score 


Groups 


Le wl if 
N % Successful Sig. 


Total group Median 
(all high schools) 


Young 


Science high schools Median 


Young 


Other than science Median 
high schools 


Young 


63 23.80 


63 39.92 
15 26 67) 


15 46 


48 22 92) 


>0.05 
48 31.25) 
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N Sig. 
122 
0.01 
89 
7 0.01 ° 
33 
0.05 
24 170.21 
0.05 
197 166.21 
89 162.79 
0.01 
65 168.35 
0.01 
370 162.62 
Ir. 
>0.05 
565 
\ 
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Personal and Social Factors 


Influencing Employment 
of the Cerebral Palsied 


MARTIN G. MOED 


bora ADULTS with cerebral palsy come to 
the Cerebral Palsy Evaluation Project at 
the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled 
seeking assistance in vocational planning. 
They generally display a vagueness about 
their futures and seem to feel deeply the 
pressure placed upon them to take a place 
in the adult world. In most instances, 
neither the young adult with cerebral palsy 
nor his family are fully aware of his limita- 
tions, and if they are aware, they often find 
the limitations too difficult to face. It is 
the function of the Cerebral Palsy Evalua- 
tion Project to help clarify the problems 
which confront the cerebral palsied and his 
family and help the cerebral palsied take 
the next step toward achieving some type of 
vocational goal. The basis of this program 
is a seven week vocational evaluation project 
sponsored by five community agencies' and 
through a grant-in-aid from the U. S. Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Each 
person is in the evaluation project five days 
per week from 9:15 to 3:30. Here he has 
the opportunity to try over 100 work sam- 
ples covering semi-skilled, clerical, unskilled, 
and service-type occupations. In essence, 
this procedure assumes that one way to find 
out if a client has the potential to do some- 
thing is to let him try. In addition to the 
seven weeks in the vocational evaluation 
unit, each person receives complete medical 
and psycho-social examinations. 


Martin G. Moep is Coordinator, Cerebral Palsy 
Evaluation Project, Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled, 400 First Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

* Sponsoring community agencies are: New York 
State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, New 
York State Employment Service, United Cerebral 
Palsy of New York City, United Cerebral Palsy of 
Queens, and Institute for the Crippled and Dis- 
abled. 
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The intensive evaluation program has al- 
lowed opportunity to become acquainted 
with some of the personal and environmen- 
tal factors which appear to hinder adequate 
vocational adjustment. It is hoped that 
some of these findings can be of assistance 
to those working with cerebral palsied chil- 
dren so that timely treatment of these prob- 
lems will enable the individual to achieve 
a better level of adjustment as an adult. 


Two Studies 


A study was done, with approximately 
110 clients, to determine differences between 
those who found employment after leaving 
the project and those who were unemployed 
[1]. There were 64 clients in the unem- 
ployed group and 46 in the employed group. 
The unemployed group consisted of those 
clients who were found unable to function 
at a competitive level and who needed the 
services of a sheltered workshop and those 
clients who exhibited vocational potential 
during the evaluation but who did not find 
employment. 

It was found that the following factors 
were related to the ability to find employ- 
ment: ability to travel independently, abil- 
ity to write legibly, ability to speak intel- 
ligibly, manual dexterity, and behavior dis- 
played during the seven week vocational 
evaluation program which was called vo- 
cational adjustment. 

In a further study, an attempt was made 
to determine differences between those em- 
ployed at two skill levels. One group con- 
sisted of 20 clients who were employed in 
clerical or semi-skilled work. A_ second 
group consisted of 24 clients who were doing 
unskilled or service work, and a third group 
included 61 clients who were unemployed. 
Bearing in mind that the categories are 
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broad and somewhat arbitrary, it was found 
that intelligence, reading, and type of class 
attended were related to skill level activi- 
ties. The results of these two studies are 
far from definitive nor have all the vari- 
ables that may influence employability been 
investigated. For example, in this par- 
ticular study such factors as visual percep- 
tion, hearing, and family relationships were 
not investigated. However, the results and 
observations made thus far do offer an op- 
portunity for some interesting speculations 
about the problem. 


Travel 


The inability to travel independently was 
found to be one of the greatest deterrents 
to successful employment. Only two clients 
who could not travel independently at the 
time of the evaluation found employment. 
(One used a specially equipped car while 
the other learned to travel independently af- 
ter the evaluation.) It seems obvious to say 
that one has to be able to get to a job in 
order to work; however, many parents seem 
completely to overlook this fact. From ob- 
servation, the parents were usually so panic 
stricken by the thought of their severely in- 
volved child traveling alone that they failed 
to encouarge independent traveling even 
when medically feasible. In some instances, 
the clients’ fears of travel were so ingrained 
that training proved useless. In other in- 
stances, training was successful and the po- 
tential scope of their experiences was greatly 
increased. 

Closely related to the inability to travel 
independently was the type of educational 
experience the client had received. Four- 
teen out of 21 clients who had had home- 
bound instruction were also unable to travel 
alone. Only one of the 21 homebound edu- 
cated found employment. Either inability 
to travel alone or homebound instruction 
would appear to be a sufficient deterrent to 
employment but both together would seem 
to be very powerful obstacles to overcome. 
Whether the explanation for these findings 
is the result of severe physical handicap or 
severe emotional problems remains to be in- 
vestigated. 
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Communication 


The ability to communicate was also 
found to influence the ability to find em- 
ployment. If the individual cannot write 
and speak understandably then his knowl- 
edge cannot be communicated for remuner- 
ative purposes. This, of course, seriously 
limits chances for vocational success. Of 
all the personal factors listed earlier, hand- 
writing had the highest statistical relation- 
ship with employment. It was noted that 
those who were employed in clerical and 
semi-skilled work had the most legible hand- 
writing. The next were those clients who 
found employment at unskilled and elemen- 
tal service jobs while those who were un- 
able to function at competitive employment 
had the poorest, barely legible handwriting. 


Manual Dexterity 


Another factor influencing employment 
is manual dexterity. It seems that the 
ability to oppose the thumb and first and 
second fingers significantly differentiated be- 
tween those clients who were employed 
and those who were not. Two-hand co- 
ordination measured by the ability to pack 
eye-glass frames into pliofilm envelopes 
showed a trend toward being related to em- 
ployment. From observation, it may be 
said that those who found employment of 
a light sedentary nature generally displayed 
the ability to use at least one hand almost 
within normal requirements. These jobs 
were clerical work or routine machine opera- 
tions. Those who were employed as mes- 
sengers, porters, and attendants usually did 
not display good two-hand coordination. 
Those unemployed displayed the poorest 
coordination. It was also observed that 
those with poor coordination, who generally 
found employment, worked at jobs requir- 
ing strength and the ability to stand for 
long periods. 


Intelligence 


Contrary to what might be expected, in- 
telligence as measured by the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Form I was not significantly re- 
lated to employment. Where only the 
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Verbal Scale was used as a better indicator 
of intellectual functioning of the cerebral 
palsied, it was found that Verbal IQ did 
not differentiate the employed from the un- 
employed group. Those employed had a 
Verbal IQ of 87 while those unemployed 
had a Verbal 1Q of 83. Based on personal 
observations, it is felt that IQ scores above 
70 do not appreciably affect the ability to 
find employment but may rather influence 
the occupational level that might be 
achieved. It is felt, in addition, that those 
who have lower IQ's but who are employed 
have greater physical ability than those who 
are unemployed; conversely, the bright but 
more severely handicapped are less likely to 
find employment. 

A correlation was done between Verbal 
1Q and reading level and it was found to be 
0.70, indicating a high association between 
these two factors. The average of the em- 
ployed group for reading was at the 6.8 
grade level while the unemployed group 
achieved an average grade level of 5.1. 
There appears to be a low but significant 
relationship between occupational level 
achieved and the ability to read. Those 
employed at clerical work read at the 8.6 
level, the semi-skilled workers read at a 6.7 
level, and those doing unskilled jobs read 
at the 5.2 level. 


Work Adjustment 


Another factor that was found to have an 
important bearing on employability was the 
ability to adjust to the demands of a work 
situation. In evaluating this factor such 
items rated were the ability to follow direc- 
tions, to be neat and orderly, to be respon- 
sible, and to get along with co-workers and 
supervisors. The cerebral palsied young 
adults coming to the evaluation usually dis- 
played many personality difficulties and 
generally were unprepared to make the 
transition from school to work. A number 
of observations were made concerning some 
of the reasons for tl ese difficulties [2]. 

1. It is not possible to predict the mal- 
adjustment of an individual from the 
severity of his disability. 

a. The marginal group (those with very 
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little disability from a cosmetic point of 
view) tends to suffer more because they re- 
ject their handicap, identify with the non- 
handicapped, and try to compete with them. 

b. The severely disabled who have es- 
tablished some degree of satisfaction in in- 
terpersonal relationships with other handi- 
capped people seem to be better able to 
cope with society in general. 

2. Many cerebral palsied clients who 
have gone through regular classes in school 
show detrimental effects in adjustment be- 
cause of almost continually experiencing 
failure. These clients often feel different, 
alone, and isolated. Integrating in regular 
classes does not necessarily help in peer 
relationships. 

3. Those who have been encouraged to 
perform as much as possible on their own 
tend to be more adequately equipped for 
vocational and social planning. 

4. The terms independence and _ self- 
sufhiciency are often confused by parents 
and clients as meaning financial self- 
support. Because of this confusion, those 
who have tried very hard to be self- 
sufficient meet with deep frustrations when 
they find they cannot become financially 
independent. 

5. Parents sometimes make a sudden 
switch from over-protecting their children 
to expecting them to function on an adult 
level because they reach an employable age. 
This often results in confusion and anxiety. 

6. Parents seem better able to accept a 
non-self-supporting, dependent role of their 
disabled children in sheltered workshops 
in preference to idleness. 


Next Steps 


The obvious question which arises is 
what services should be offered so that these 
difficulties can be overcome. Although 
many services are needed to enhance the 
adjustment and employment of the cerebral 
palsied, three stand out: 

1. Pre-vocational evaluation 

2. Sheltered workshop 

3. Vocational training 

The basis for pre-vocational planning 
might be the personal factors which were 
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just discussed as influencing employment. 
Ideally, each of these and other pertinent 
factors would be appraised when the indi- 
vidual is about 10 years of age. Appraisal 
might be accomplished periodically until 
a detailed vocational evaluation takes place. 
A vocational counselor as well as members 
of the clinic and school teams ought to take 
part in the evaluation. It would be the 
vocational counselor's function to alert the 
others to those factors which must be de- 
veloped to enhance the individual's chances 
for vocational success. The evaluation 
might be guided by the following questions. 

1. Does the cerebral palsied child show 
potential for independent travel? Will 
substitute methods of traveling have to be 
considered? 

2. Can he communicate his abilities 
either through speech or handwriting? 

3. Can appearance be improved? Are 
good grooming habits being encouraged? 

4. If eye-hand coordination is poor, is the 
cerebral palsied being helped to develop 
other capabilities such as strength and toler- 
ance for standing or walking? 

5. Is he learning to follow instructions, 
to accept responsibility, and to be accurate? 
Is he learning patience for repetitious 
activities? 

6. Is the family’s influence upon their 
child’s development in consonance with the 
over-all disability. 

7. Is the cerebral palsied child making 
friends both in school and at home? 

After considering the individual’s total 
functioning, it would be the responsibility of 
the vocational counselor doing pre-voca- 
tional. evaluation to determine in which 
general occupational area the individual is 
likely to work. This determination can be 
in general terms: sub-professional, clerical 
work, semi-skilled, unskilled, and service 
activities. Following this determination the 
particular physical abilities required for 
these areas ought to be developed. 

The second service which can be offered 
to the cerebral palsied is the sheltered work- 
shop. Perhaps this is one of the greatest 


unmet needs of the cerebral palsied. 
Thirty-four per cent of 168 clients who went 
through the evaluation were found unable 
to function in competitive employment. 
Considering that the severely handicapped 
were not evaluated, it is probably safe to 
say that one out of two~people with cere- 
bral palsy will need the services of sheltered 
workshops to be successfully habilitated. 
This is mentioned because idleness after 
the school age can undo all of the work 
accomplished previous to that point. 

The third service which can be of great 
benefit to the cerebral palsied is vocational 
training. A great unmet need is the lack 
of vocational training facilities at the post- 
elementary-school level for those who are 
potentially capable of functioning in com- 
petitive employment. Unfortunately, a 
number of clients were seen whose high- 
school experiences seemed unproductive. 
Almost 40 per cent of the clients evaluated 
displayed the capacity to do or learn un- 
skilled jobs. In many instances, these were 
clients who stayed in the eighth grade until 
17 years of age or dropped out of high 
school because of lack of interest in the 
academic curriculum. It appears that they 
would have profited from unskilled voca- 
tional programs in the public schools if such 
were available. In other instances, clients 
who had the capacity for semi-skilled voca- 
tional training were often denied entrance 
to vocational high schools because of their 
disability. Adequate vocational training, 
even at the lowest skill level, may help the 
cerebral palsied to learn the importance of 
taking responsibility, following instructions, 
getting along with others. Just as important 
is the feeling of personal worth and con- 
fidence which training can instill in the 
individual. 
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1960 Convention Preliminary Program 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


April 11-April 14, 1960, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Theme: Guidance at the Crossroads 
of Freedom 


Program Note: This year’s Program is presented in two sections, the first section presenting in 
chronological order a listing of the content meetings, and the second section presenting information 
on committee meetings, business meetings, other smaller special sessions, and meetings of extra-divisional 


groups. 
The names given in the chronological report are those of the program chairmen, speakers, partici- 
pants and/or discussonts. For the sake of brevity, not all participants are listed. 


Chronological Program—Section | 


General Program 


MONDAY MORNING, APRIL 11 


9:30-11:45 APGA Opening General Session 
Dugald S. Arbuckle, Mayor Richardson Dilworth, General Alfred M1. Gruen- 
ther, and the United States Naval Academy Choir. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 11 
12:00-1:20 ACPA Luncheon—Address 


Toward a Unified Theory of Counseling 
Kathryn L. Hopwood, Robert Callis 
ASCA Luncheon—Address 

Child Guidance in the Schools 

Gunnar L. Wahlquist, Edgar B. Phillips 


N.D.E.A. Counseling and Guidance Institutes: Implications for Counselor 
Education 

Stewart C. Hulslander, C. Harold McCully, Robert O. Stripling, Richard H. 
Byrne, William C. Rhodes 

Research in Guidance of Superior Students 

John W. M. Rothney, W. J. Mueller, Kenneth C. Hoedt, Donald G. Hays 
Demonstration: Presentation of Occupational Information to High School 
Students 

Benjamin J. Novak, George DuBato 


i 


1:30-2:50 The N.D.E.A. Experience and Its Implications for Teacher Education 
Curricula 

June E. Holmes, Robert Poppendieck, Paul MacMinn, Dorothy Sebald 

Group Guidance as Students View It in Homeroom, Core, Clubs, and Other 

Student Activities 

Carl J. Manone, Ruth Strang, Student Panelists 

Counseling Philosophy Behind Counseling Practices 

Edward Landy, E. J. Shoben, Jr. 

The Psychiatric Patient in the Community: His Post-Hospital Needs and 

Services 

Abraham Jacobs, John H. Beard, Joseph L. Weinberg 

APGA Publications Committee—1959-1960 Members 


Business Meetings—All Divisions 


APGA Social Hour 


MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 11 


NAGSCT Annual Banquet 
Herman J. Péters 


Research in Higher Education 
David G. Danskin, David L. Clark 

Progress of the N.D.E.A. Loan Program 

Dennis L. Trueblood, Paul MacMinn 

Developing Student Responsibility for Independent Study 

Clarence Faust, Samuel Baskin, Shannon McCune, Wilbert McKeachie 
Underachievers—Another Look 

Herman J. Peters, Lance Shreffler, Charles E. Smyth 

Unhidden Persuaders in the Guidance Program: Press, Television, Radio, 
and Motion Pictures 

John J. Ferdian, Jr., Catherine L. Beachley, Godfrey Elliot, Martha Gable, 
Carrie R. Losi, Milt F. Tosky 

Methods and Procedures in Presenting Military Career Information to 
Youth 

Mitchell Dreese, Frank L. Sievers, Robert W. Sylvester, William Boaz, C. R. 
Berquist, Harold A. Edgerton 

Student Personnel Work in Teacher Education 

A. M. Wellington, C. Gilbert Wrenn 
Counseling with the Neurologically Disabled 
Manuel Riklan, Robert Rossberg, Julian Myers 


TUESDAY MORNING, APRIL 12 


9:00-10:20 The Training and Treatment of Faculty Advisors 
Merle S. Kuder, Melvene D. Hardee, Earl Koile, Eugene L. Shepard 
The Student Personnel Program in Junior Colleges 
Clyde Blocker, Robert H. Plummer, Walter Sindlinger 
Social Class Origins of Campus Behavior 

David G. Danskin, S. Roy Heath, Robert F. Grose 
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9:00-11:30 
9:00-11:50 


10:30-11:50 


The Responsibility of Student Personnel Workers for Student Values 
Christine Y. Conaway, Frank C. Abbott, Edward D. Eddy, Jr., Donald A. 
Hoffman, Kathryn L. Hopwood 


Requirements for Admission to Teacher Education 
Earl T. Zwetschke, William H. Zeigel 

Orientation of Entry Workers 

John S. McCauley, Evelyn Murray, J. H. Mikutovicz, Grace G. Wilson, 
Jerome Melamed 

Courses in Occupations 

Harold L. Munson, Edward M. Carter, William A. Rubinfeld 

A Broadened Frame of Reference in Vocational Counseling 

Helen Wood, Joseph Samler, David H. Pritchard, Albert S. Thompson 

The Role of the Church in Vocational Guidance 

J. Dale Weaver, Frank L. Sievers 

Positive Interpersonal Relationships Between Teachers and Students as a 
Factor in Preventing Delinquency 

N. Harry Camp, E. Preston Sharpe 

Approaches to Guiding the Gifted in the Elementary School 

Anna R. Meeks, Albert I. Oliver 

Research in Rehabilitation 

Herbert Rusalem, Lloyd H. Lofquist, Philip G. Ladas, William M. Cannon 


Electronic Data Processing——Its Implications for Counseling: Univac Tour 


Research in Counseling 
Harold B. Pepinsky, Clyde A. Parker, Milton Schwebel, C. Gratton Kemp 


Use of Faculty as Student Personnel Workers 

Lawrence Riggs, Bernice Williamson, G. Robert Ross 

De-Emphasis of Organized Social Life on the College Campus 

Wheadon Block, Helen Reich, Lillian M. Johnson, E. Harold Stewart 

A Demonstration of How Staff Members Air Their Problems! 

Martha E. Peterson, John H. Flinn, C. H. Ruedisili, L. E. Drake, Gail F. 
Farwell 

Developmental Guidance 

Donald J. Herrmann, Stanley C. Thomas, Richard Morrison, Franklyn A. 
Graff, F. M. Buckley 

To Retire or Not To Retire—The Counseling Implications 

William J. Meinel, Maurice E. Linden, Arthur G. McDowell, Dwight S. 
Sargent 

Identification, Guidance and Counseling of Gifted Students 

Bernard Kaplan, Marion Byrnes, Glyn Morris, Gladys N. Jewett 

Bringing Together the Professional Worker and the Employer Needing 
His Service 

William C. Norwood, Finlay L. Petrie, Sylvester S. Aichele, Wayne L. 
Besselman 

Changing Patterns in the Lives of Women 

Julia E. Read, Mary I. Bunting, Dorothea A. Pfeiffer, Marguerite Ruoff 
Appraising Personal Qualities of Good Teachers 

Charles R. Foster, Robert Ritchie 

Practical Approaches in Working With the Gifted in Secondary Schools 
Carl O. Peets, A. Harry Passow 
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1:30-4:20 


10:30-11:50 A Deeper Look at the Role of the Counselor 


T. J. Kuemmerlein, Katherine McKinnon 
Demonstration: Television—Its Uses and Implications for Guidance in 
Our Schools 

Emilie Rannells, Martha A., Gable, Helen Faust, Elizabeth Fleming, Cecilia 
Gleeson, Harold Horn, Catherine L. Beachley, Shirley Congdon 
Demonstration and Discussion of a Group Guidance Technique With 
Teenagers 

Pearle S. Norris, Jerome Weiss 

Promising Research in the Field of Counseling 

Harry Smallenburg, Raymond C. Hummel 

Placement of the Handicapped in the Rehabilitation Process 

Daniel Sinick, William Gellman, Olga M. Riley, Janet I. Pinner 

APGA Abroad: A Symposium 

F. Chandler Young, Arthur A. Hitchcock, C. Gilbert Wrenn, Donad E. Super, 
W. Max Wise 


DRC Luncheon 
Abraham Jacobs, Donald V. Wilson 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 12 


The Social Psychology of Student Riots 
Robert O. Stripling, Jack R. Gibb, Dyckman W. Vermilye, Ira J. Gordon 
Non-Intellectual Factors in Academic Performance 

Henry Weitz, Robert M. Morgan, Junius A. Davis, Merville C. Shaw 

The Decision-Making Process in Higher Education 

Willard Blaesser, Algeo Henderson, Margaret Hobein 

Review of Recent Research in Pupil Personnel Services 

Dolph Camp, Robert C. Hail, Dean Andrew, John W. M. Rothney 

The Effects and Expectations of N.D.E.A. for Rural Guidance Services 
Harold Watson, Bruce Shear, James C. Hayes, William Hopke 
Developmental Aspects of Vocational Guidance in Group Settings 

Daniel Sinick, Virginia Ballard, Harold J. Reed, Margaret E. Bennett, Ward 
W. Leis 

Use of Test Results in the Employment of Teachers 

W. Price Ewens, Arthur L. Benson 

Formal and Informal Ways of Involving Teachers in Guidance 

J. Dale Weaver, Robert Hoppock, Ruth Fedder, Leo Flax, Harold Munson, 
Gladys C. Murphy 

Emerging Concepts in Rehabilitation Counseling 

William Usdane, William Gellman, Kenneth Pohlman 

Prediction of Occupational Success From Multiple Aptitude Tests 

William Coleman, Albert Malpou, John D. Flanagan, Harold G. Seashore 


Training of Student Personnel Workers 
Bernard Block, Ruth E. Barry, Dennis L. 'Trueblood, George E. Hill, Mae A. 
Brunson, Harold B. Pepinsky, Richard M. Rundquist, J. W. Yates, Edward J. 
Shoben, Jr. 

Relationships Between Discipline Responsibilities and Counseling 

Gunnar L. Wahlquist, Rosa Wessel, Clara B. Bryant, Harvey R. deKraft, 
Herman M. Wessel, Eugenie Wheeler, Marechal-Neil Young 
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9:00-—10:20 


Manpower Outlook for the 1960’s 

Dugald S. Arbuckle, James T. O’Connell, John A. Perkins, Forrest A. Kirk- 
patrick, Blanche Paulson 

Guidance at Work—Atlantic Refining Company Tour 


Communication With Faculty Members 

Ira J. Gordon, George A. Pierson, Lawrence E. Dennis, Edward C. Glanz, 
Joseph W. Fordyce 

Counseling Objectives in College Residence Halls 

H. C. Riker, E. G. Williamson, Elizabeth Greenleaf, Tom Polson 

Fraternity Autonomy and Responsibility 

Ronald W. Roskens, Charles McCracken, Emily Taylor, Roland Maxwell 

Use of the WAIS in Counseling Students With Academic Difficulties 

Barbara Kirk, Barbara Nachmann, Stanley J. Segal, Robert Moulton 
Teacher Education—Whither and Why? 

W. Price Ewens, J. R. Rackley 

What Recent Research Can Tell the Counselor About Predicting Student 
Success in College 

Edward O. Hascall, David R. Cook 

The Philadelphia School Guidance Story 

John Burriss, Robert Taber, Emilie Rannells, Marion Pierce, Alice Dahl 
Recent Trends in the Development of Rehabilitation Centers 

Joseph Bentevegna, Charles L. Roberts 


TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 12 
APGA Banquet 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, APRIL 13 


Implications of Higher Education for Women 

Winifred B. Horrocks, Pauline Tark, Wilson Knapp, Rachel Cox, Louise C. 
Leonard 

Merits of Undergraduate vs. Graduate Student Residence Hall Counselors 
G. R. Schwartz, Leslie Martin, Elizabeth Greenleaf, Dennis Trueblood, Mar- 
tin Snoke 

A Demonstration of the Use of Tape Recordings in Counseling 

Richard C. McKee, Thomas Martin, Jr. 

Changing Concepts of the Role of Counselor Educators 

Janet A. Kelley, George E. Hill, Clarke F. Hess, George D. Weigel, Willis 
E. Dugan 

Occupational and Educational Information—Recent Findings 

Sol Swerdloff, Leon Lewis, Robert Cain, Cora Taylor 

Group Techniques in College Student Personnel Work 

June E. Holmes, Ruth M. Strang 

Power Conflict in Classrooms and Motivation for Learning 

Mary Elizabeth Gilbert, David Jenkins 

How Can Counselors Build Support for the Guidance Program in the 
Community 

George W. Murphy, Douglas Dillenbeck, James K. Winfrey, Richard C. 
Robbins 
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Symposium on Elementary School Guidance: Continuing Interest Group 
for Counselors 

Helen F. Sharp, Anna R. Meeks, Alice V. Keliher, Raymond A. Patouillet, 
Esther Wenrich 

Rehabilitation for Independent Living 

Martin E. McCavitt, E. B. Whitten, Mary Switzer, Hon. Carl Elliot 
Vocational Counseling for Multi-Occupational Careers 

Robert E. Wurtz, Robert R. Bell, Howard Blanchard, Norman Kagan 


Workshop or High School and College Reading Research 
Alton L. Ra, or, Maurice Woolf, Florence Hogan, Irving Baker, Carter B. 
Hart, Jr., Joseph Goffi, Frank Luciano 


10:30-11:50 Goals in Vocational Counseling: Mobilizing the Counselee 
Barbara Kirk, Lynn C. Rudikoff, Donald L. Grummon, S. Roy Heath, Jr., 
Thomas Magoon 
The Application of Self-Concept Theory to Orientation Programs 
Richard McKee, G. Robert Ross 
Faculty Perceptions of Student Personnel Functions 
Clifford G. Houston, Laurine E. Fitzgerald, Walter F. Johnson, Jr. 
Teaching Teachers to Use Group Dynamics for Guidance 
A. M. Wellington, Esther Lloyd-Jones, Gordon Klopf 
Techniques in Job Development for the Older Worker 
Harold W. Williams, Earl T. Klein, Marguerite H. Coleman, Dana T. Leitch 
Group Methods in Vocational Guidance at the College Level 
John J. Rooney, Henry Borow, Donald H. Ford, Lawrence R. Malnig, Thomas 
N. McCarthy 
Practical and Action Research as It Applies to the Counselor and His Job 
Kenneth H. Parker, C. Kenneth Knox, Marjorie Longsdorf 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 13 


1:30-2:50 Ethical and Legal Principles Involved in Counseling Students 
Maurine E. Rosch, Esther Lloyd-Jones, Royce Brewster, Gilbert D. Moore, 
Kenneth Parker 
Industrial Rehabilitation 

C. Leonard Muskin, Emil Trapani, Roberta Townsend 


Business Meetings—All Divisions 


Conversational Cups—aAll Divisions 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 13 


APGA Night 


THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 14 


9:00-10:20 The Personnel Worker and the Competition for Talented Students 
Robert M. Colver, W. L. Bobbitt, W. L. Brinkley, Jr., W. D. Perry, Joan Fiss 
Bishop 
Are Student Courts on the Way Out? 

Weldon P. Shofstall, John W. Truitt, Robert G. Schmahfeld 
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10:30-11:50 


12:00 


1:30-2:50 


Evaluation of Orientation Programs 

W. L. Cash, Jr., Carl G. Fahrbach, Buhler M. Hedahl, Vern B. Crookston 
Problems in the Investigation of Vocational Development: A Symposium 
Harold B. Pepinsky, Henry Borow, Paul Dressel, Donald E. Super, David V. 
Tiedeman 

Disabled Students in Teacher Education Programs 

C. H. Patterson, Timothy S. Nugent, Morris G. McGee, James F. Rybak, J. 
Marlowe Slater 

Trends in Counselor Placement 

John H. Schrack, Franklin E. Moak, Nancy D. Stevens 

Critical Problems in the Administration of School Pupil Personnel Services 
Georgiana Staehle, Sara E. Wilcox, Robert P. Hopkins 


Who Should Be Eliminated? Criteria for College Admissions 

John F. McGowan, Thomas Magoon, John D. Block 

Industrial Interviewing and Individual Emphasis in Management 
ment 

Lawrence D. Edmonson, Richard B. Miller, Lincoln Atkins 

What Is Guidance in the Elementary School? 

Harold Cottingham, William B. Royster, John A. Barr, Raymond Patouillet, 
Earl W. Wilhelm 

Research in Teacher Education Student Personnel Work 

Robert O. Stripling, George Langberg, Vera F. Minkin 

Demonstration and Analysis of an Elementary School Case Conference in 
Action 

Vera Kwochka, Ruth Fedder, Muriel M. Gardiner, Alta Leary, Donald 
Vaughan 

Demonstration and Analysis of a Secondary School Case Conference in 
Action 

Elmore E. Pogar, Thomas Wright, Louis Bernstein, Evelyn W. Brehm, Ethel 
T. Murphy, June B. Mussman, Lillian G. Rau 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 14 


NVGA Annual Luncheon 

C. Winfield Scott 

Luncheon—Pennsylvania School Counselors Association 

C. Gilbert Wrenn 

Luncheon—Delaware Personnel and Guidance Association 
G. Oscar Carrington 


Competition and Cooperation from Student Unions 

William L. Swartzbaugh, William H. Cooper 

The Under-Achieving College Student 

Merville C. Shaw, Paul Heist, John C. Gowan, Merle Ohlsen 

The National Student Association and Its Operations 

C. W. McCracken, Donald A. Hoffman, Curtis B. Gans, Gordon Klopf, Isabel 
S. Marcus 

Counselor Education—Research Report 

Lee E. Isaacson, Kenneth B. Hoyt, Richard H. Byrne, Royal B. Embree, 
Seth Arsenian 
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Educational Programming for the Able 
Harry O. Eisenberg, Edward L. Wigham, Bruce Shertzer, Donald A. Green, 
Raymond Y. Chapman 

Demonstration: Presentation of Occupational Information to Elementary 
School Students 

James T. Boyd, Dorothea S. Paul, Kathryn F. Bovaird 

A Community Looks at Its Manpower Resources for Economic Develop- 
ment 

Stefan H. Robock, William R. Ewald, Jr., John Dewey Coates 

Can Professors Counsel? 

Richard E. Hulet, Melvene D. Hardee, Robert B. Patrick, Jean L. Riggle 

How Counselors Can Help Pupils With College Admission Problems 

Mary Dwyer, Edward O. Hascall, Calvert Bowman, Cleo Richardson 


Chronological Program—Sections Il and Ill 


Special Sessions, Committee Meetings, and Meetings of Extra-Divisional Groups 


SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 9 


9:00-12:00 NVGA Board of Trustees 
ACPA Executive Committee 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 9 
ACPA Executive Committee 
NVGA Board of Trustees 
Catholic Counselors in APGA 
APGA Executive Committee 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 9 
Dinner of the Editorial Board of the Catholic Counselor 
APGA Executive Council 


SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 10 


APGA Executive Council 
Va VR&E Workshop—Rehabilitating the Seriously Disabled: A Case 


Study 
Conrad W. Snyder, Chairman; William Gellman, Speaker 


10:00-12:00 Catholic Counselors in APGA 
9:00-12:00 ACPA Committee on Student Personnel Monographs 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 10 


1:30-2:50 NAGSCT Exchange of Professional Ideas and Materials 
John S. Charlton, Dwight L. Arnold 


1:30-3:00 City Directors of Guidance 
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1:30-5:00 

1:30-6:00 
3:00-6:00 
4:00-6:00 
: 7:00-10:00 


APGA Executive Council 
VA VR&E Workshop—Rehabilitating the Seriously Disabled: A Case 


Study 
Conrad W. Snyder, Chairman; William Gellman, Speaker 


ACPA Committee on Student Personnel Monographs 
Catholic Counselors in APGA 


NAGSCT Joint Meeting State Supervisors and Counselor Trainers 
Bruce Shear, Donald J. Diffenbaugh, George Hill, Robert M. Colver 


NAGSCT First Meeting of the Executive Council 
Herman J. Peters, Chairman 


ACPA Editorial Board, Journal of College Student Personnel 
APGA First Meeting of Placement Committee 
APGA First Meeting International Relations Committee 


SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 10 


NVGA Section Workshop 

ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Membership 

ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Professional Préparation and 
Education 

ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Publications and Research 

ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Hospitality 

ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Interrelationships in Higher Educa- 
tion 

ACPA First Meeting of Recorders 

ACPA First Meeting of 1961 Program Committee 

NVGA Section Workshop 


DRC Executive Council 

ACPA'Executive Committee 

APGA Orientation Meeting, International Visitors 
APGA Second Meeting of Placement Committee 


City Directors of Guidance 
Directors of Guidance Centers 


NVGA Meeting of Publication Committee 

NAGSCT—National Defense Education Act in 1959—Report of Progress 
Frank L. Sievers, Robert W. Stoughton, Dean L. Hummel, William H. Me- 
Creary 

APGA Meeting of Committee on Nominations and Elections 

Marion Peck 


APGA Reception for International Visitors 


NAGSCT Professional Issues and Goals of the National Defense Counseling 
and Guidance Institute Program 
Ralph Bedell, Leona E. Tyler, Edward C. Roeber 


MONDAY MORNING, APRIL 11 


NVGA Editorial Board, Vocational Guidance Quarterly 
ASCA Board of Governors 


1:30-5:30 
| 
7:00-9:00 
4 7:00-10:00 
7:00-11:00 
7:30-8:30 
7:30-9:00 
8:30-10:00 
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APGA Research Awards Committee 
NVGA Section Recorders 

NVGA State Representatives 
Meeting for Veterans Administration VR&E Counseling and Training 
Personnel 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 11 
APGA Publications Committee 


ACPA, NASPA, NADWC, AARCO Joint Committee Meeting 
NVGA Committee on Vocational Guidance in Group Settings oa 


NVGA Section for the Gifted 
NVGA Placement and Follow-Up Group 
NVGA Military Guidance Group 


APGA Social Hour 


MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 11 
8:00-9:20 ASCA Meeting of Membership Committee 
APGA Assembly 


TUESDAY MORNING, APRIL 12 


7:30-9:00 Breakfast Meeting, Editorial Board of Personnel and Guidance Journal 
Breakfast—University of Denver Area 
Breakfast—University of Minnesota Alumni 
Breakfast—Harvard University Alumni 


8:00-9:00 NVGA Guidance Information Review Service Committee 
NVGA Sections Workshop—Representatives of NVGA Sections for 
Coordination of NVGA Program Activities 


10:00-12:00 ACPA Joint Committee—ACPA, NASPA, NAWDC, AACRO 
APGA Executive Council 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 12 
1:30-2:50 APGA Publications Committee (1960-61 Members) 
1:30-4:20 ACPA Executive Committee 
4:20-5:45 APGA Assembly 


5:00-6:00 SPATE Social Hour 

Ohio School Counselors Association Social Hour 
Indiana University Alumni Social Hour 
Temple University Alumni Social Hour 

ACPA Social Hour 


TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 12 


9:00-10:00 APGA Second Meeting International Relations Committee 
Meeting, Editors of APGA and Divisional Journals 
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NAGSCT Southern Regional Meeting 

APGA Meeting of Ethical Standards Committee 

APGA Finance Committee 

ACPA Second Meeting of Committee on Membership 

ACPA Second Meeting on Nominations 

ACPA Second Meeting of Committee on Professional Preparation and 
Education 

ACPA Second Meeting of Committee on Publications and Research 

ACPA Second Meeting of Committee on Interrelationships in Higher 
Education 

ACPA Second Meeting of Recorders 

ASCA Meeting of 1961 Program Committee 

NAGSCT Second Meeting of Executive Council 

Southern College Personal Association Sccial Hour 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, APRIL 13 


Breakfast—Nebraska Guidance and Personnel Association 
Breakfast—Students and Alumni of Boston University 
Breakfast—Michigan Guidance and Personnel Organization 
Michigan Council of Guidance and Personnel Organizations 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 13 
ACPA, NASPA, NAWDC, AACRO Joint Committee Meeting 


ACPA Second Business Meeting 

ASCA Second Business Meeting 

DRC Second Business Meeting 

NAGSCT Second Business Meeting 

NVGA Second Delegate Assembly 

SPATE Second Business Meeting 

NVGA Vocational Counseling 

NVGA Young Workers Section 

NVGA Audio-Visual Section 

NVGA Women’s Interest Section 

NVGA Older Workers Section 

NVGA Joint Meeting, Group Methods of Presenting Occupational 
Information Section and the Academy of Teachers of Occupations 
NVGA Rural Guidance Section 

NVGA Placement and Follow-Up Section 

NVGA Educational and Occupational Information Committee 


ACPA Conversational Cups 

ASCA Conversational Cups 

DRC Conversational Cups 

NAGSCT Conversational Cups 

NVGA Conversational Cups 

SPATE Conversational Cups 

APGA International Relations Committee, Convention Evaluation Meeting 
for International Visitors 
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THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 14 
ACPA Executive Committee 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 14 


APGA Meeting of New Members to 1961 Assembly 
NVGA Meeting of Old and New Board of Trustees 


ASCA Meeting of the Board of Governors 
NVGA Meeting of New Members to Delegate Assembly 


APGA Meeting of New Members, 1960-61 Executive Council 
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Differential Interest Patterns of Engineering Graduates 


WOODROW W. REED, EDWIN C. LEWIS, and LEROY WOLINS 


A CRUCIAL FACTOR influencing the choice 
of curriculum at the college level is 
the interest pattern of the student. Berdie 
compared performance on ability, interest, 
and personality tests of students enrolled in 
various curricula at a large university and 
found that the interest patterns were much 
more important than were ability scores in 
differentiating among the curricula [2]. 
Therefore, the determination of interest 
patterns which differentiate among various 
curricula would seem to be of considerable 
usefulness with college students who are un- 
decided as to their vocational and curricu- 
lum choice. 

A number of attempts have been made to 
locate such differential patterns, with some 
success. For example, Shaffer and Kuder 
found significantly different interest pat- 
terns when comparing physicians, lawyers, 
and businessmen [4]. However, in many 
cases a college student—and his counselor— 
are faced not with a problem of choice 
among a number of relatively unrelated 
fields, but rather with the necessity of select- 
ing a specialty within a more general pro- 
fession. A case in point is engineering, in 
which a student must commit himself fairly 
early in his college career to a concentration 
in one of a number of special areas, e.g., 
mechanical, chemical, electrical, etc. 

Several studies have attempted to analyze 
more intensively the interest patterns of en- 
gineers. Barnette compared VA counselees 
who later failed in their engineering train- 
ing and those who were successful [/]. He 
found that, in their performances on the 
Kuder, the successful students scored highest 
in computational and scientific interests and 
lowest on clerical interests. He also com- 
pared data from four different sources con- 
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cerning Kuder performance by “electrical- 
mechanical” engineers and found similar 
patterns existing. Speer went even further 
in analyzing areas within engineering [5]. 
He classified entering freshmen at Illinois 
Institute of Technology into four groups: 
“scientific engineering” (chemical, mechan- 
ical, civil, electrical); “non-scientific engi- 
neering” (industrial, fire prevention); “non- 
engineering: business”; and “non-engineer- 
ing: architecture.” He found that the “sci- 
entific engineers” were high in computa- 
tional, scientific, and mechanical interest; 
the “non-scientific engineers” were high in 
computational and persuasive interests; the 
“non-engineers: business” were high in 
computational, persuasive, literary, and 
clerical interests; and the “non-engineers: 
architecture” were high in artistic, musical, 
and literary interests. 

In the studies cited above, however, there 
is exhibited a reluctance to compare interest 
patterns by specific areas of engineering, 
even though this would be the most useful 
type of information for counseling pur- 
poses. The feeling among counselors seems 
to be that the differences among the various 
special areas are relatively small and that 
the general interest inventories currently in 
use would, therefore, be unsuccessful in es- 
tablishing differential interest patterns 
among them. The purpose of this investi- 
gation was to test this assumption. 


Method 


The subjects for the study were 187 men 
who had received the B.S. in Engineering de- 
gree from Iowa State University during the 
years 1955-1957 and who at some time dur- 
ing their college career had taken the Kuder 
Preference Record—Vocational form C at 
the Student Counseling Service of the Uni- 
versity. These men had graduated in one 
of eight curricula: agricultural engineering 
(N = 13), architectural engineering (N = 
27), architecture (N = 19), chemical engi- 
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neering (N = 17), civil engineering (N = 
30), electrical engineering (N = 20), gen- 
eral engineering (N = 40), and mechanical 
engineering (N = 21). 

In most cases, the title of the curriculum 
should be sufficient to describe its content 
and goals. However, a few clarifications 
are in order. All of the curricula are de- 
signed as four-year programs except for 
architecture and architectural engineering, 
each of which normally takes five years. 
These latter two fields are distinguished by 
the fact that in architecture more emphasis 
is placed on drawing and less on structures 
than in architectural engineering. The cur- 
riculum in general engineering is less spe- 
cialized than the others and is designed for 
persons intending to enter personnel fields 
related to engineering. The student be- 
comes acquainted with the fundamental as- 
pects of the various specialties and in addi- 
tion is allowed more electives outside engi- 
neering, which he generally takes in such 
fields as industrial administration and in- 
dustrial psychology. It should also be 
noted that the first-year curriculum for all 
fields is identical (with the exception of a 
special drawing course for architecture stu- 
dents) so that a definite choice need not be 
made until near the end of the first year. 

In order to compare the Kuder profiles 
of the individuals in the various curricula, 
differences among the mean raw scores of 
the eight curriculum groups for each of the 
10 scales were tested for significance by 
means of the F-test. 


Results and Discussion 


The results are summarized in Taste 1, 
which contains the mean raw scores for each 
curriculum group on each scale of the 
Kuder plus the mean score for the entire 
group, the within-group standard deviations 
and F values for each scale, and the degree 
of significance of the difference for each 
scale. 

It is evident from the table that the dif- 
ferences among the various curricula are 
significant for eight of the 10 Kuder scales 
at the one per cent level of confidence. The 
only scales not showing significant differ- 
ences are musical and clerical. The most 
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outstanding difference is found on the ar- 
tistic scale, due primarily to the extremely 
high scores made by the architecture and ar- 
chitectural engineering students. 

One problem posed by a study of this sort 
is that the individual's interest pattern and 
his curriculum are interacting in ways which 
cannot be controlled. Since these results 
were obtained from students who had been 
counseled, it is likely that knowledge of 
their interest patterns played some part in 
their choice of curriculum and that the dif- 
ferences among the curricula are thus some- 
what exaggerated. This might be verified 
later by examining the interest patterns of 
graduates who had had no counseling while 
in college. However, since it appears that 
most counselors think of engineering fields 
as being fairly similar, it is doubtful if they 
would have any consistent impressions as 
to the field suggested by a particular inter- 
est pattern which would in turn influence 
their guidance of a student. 

In addition to the influence which knowl- 
edge of the interest pattern might have on 
curriculum choice, it is also known that ex- 
perience in a particular curriculum can in- 
fluence interest patterns. Bordin and Wil- 
son demonstrated that the Kuder interest 
patterns of college students tended to change 
in accordance with change in curriculum 
[3]. In the present study, however, this is 
probably not a determining factor since in 
most cases the students took the Kuder rela- 
tively early in their college careers before 
their curriculum could have had much ef- 
fect on their interests. 

The fact that the results are given in 
terms of raw scores rather than the more 
typical Kuder pattern of percentiles may 
provoke some misinterpretation. The raw 
scores were of course used to facilitate the 
statistical analysis. However, anyone in- 
terested in seeing the scores as percentiles 
can transform them by use of the typical 
Kuder profile sheet. Such a transformation 
shows that all of the mean scores for the to- 
tal group of engineers fall between the 20th 
and 80th percentiles, although some high 
and low areas for individual curricula can 
also be noted. For the purposes of this 
study, emphasis has been placed upon the 
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TABLE | 


Mean Raw Scores of Various Kuder Scales For Graduates of Different Engineering Curricula 


Curriculum n 0 Se A L AY Cl 


Ag. Engin. 38 18 43 
Arch. Engin. 33 48 28 
Architecture 33 48 33 
Chem. Engin. 58 28 38 
Civil Engin. 43 23 35 
Elec. Engin. 49 19 30 
Gen. Engin. 43 18 35 
Mech. Engin. 21 48 48 28 33 


43 49 29 17 46 
Sw 12.70 10.00 8.90 10.75 13.35 9.65 7.10 8.20 11.70 12.80 
F 4.01 3.97 2.88 9.39 4.28 23.91 3.74 1.67 2.75 1.48 
i <0.01 <0.01 <0.01 <0.01 <0.01 <0.01 <0.01 >0.05 <0.01 >0.05 


significance of raw score differences rather 
than specific curriculum profiles. 

The major question to be raised con- 
cerns the value of the results for vocational 
counseling. It seems evident that the as- 
sumption that general interest inventories 
cannot differentiate among subgroups of a 
profession has been strongly controverted. 
Therefore, this should allow the counselor 
to put greater faith in the value of such 
measurements in helping a client to make 
a vocational—and curriculum—choice. In 
dealing with a client, the counselor can thus 
make scale-by-scale comparisons between the 
client’s interest pattern and those of the 
various engineering areas as presented in 
Tasce | and thus locate those curriculum 
groups which the client's interest pattern 
most nearly resembles. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This study was designed to test the im- 
plicit assumption that general interest in- 
ventories are not helpful in differentiating 
among sub-areas of a profession. 187 engi- 
neering graduates of Iowa State who had 
been seen in the Student Counseling Serv- 
ice were divided into eight groups according 
to the curriculum in which they received 
their degree, and scale-by-scale comparisons 
of their Kuder scores were made. The fol- 
lowing conclusions can be drawn. 

1. A general interest inventory, such as 
the Kuder, can show significant differences 
among graduates in various engineering 
areas. 
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2. Differences significant at the one per 
cent level were found for the following 
scales: outdoor, mechanical, computational, 
scientific, persuasive, artistic, linguistic, and 
social service. Differences on the other two 
scales were not significant at the five per 
cent level. 

3. In counseling an individual interested 
in engineering, a scale-by-scale comparison 
between his Kuder scores and the mean 
scores of various engineering groups may be 
useful for determining those groups to 
which he is most similar. 

In addition, it is evident that the small 
sample size and the way in which the sam- 
ple was selected impose limitations on the 
inferences which can be drawn from this 
study. The results, therefore, do no more 
than suggest that the collection of Kuder 
scores from a large random sample of fresh- 
men engineering students and the resulting 
norms obtained from a four year follow-up 
would be of value for counseling purposes. 
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or Joun N. Buck’s House-Tree-Per- 
son projective test as an instrument to 
explore personality and to enhance the 
counseling of freshman women students 
proved of some value according to a study 
conducted at Florida State University [7]. 
The evidence, namely change in direction 
of normal behavior as shown on a post-test 
MMPI profile, was found in five detailed 
case studies of students. These students 
were observed as a sub-study of a larger 
study of freshman women in residence with 
whom an experimental program was con- 
ducted to determine effects of residence hall 
counseling. 

The House-Tree-Person test is a two- 
phased approach to personality. The free- 
hand drawing gives opportunity for a non- 
verbal, creative, and almost unstructured 
response. The Post-Drawing Interrogation 
allows for the verbal and apperceptive ex- 
pression of the client. The PDI offers the 
client an opportunity for definition, de- 
scription, and interpretation of objects 
drawn. The test gives information con- 
cerning five phases of personality: (1) sen- 
sitivity, (2) flexibility, (3) maturity, (4) efh- 
ciency, and (5) integration [8]. 

Although the case study individuals were 
considered to have been identified as stu- 
dents with probable emotional instability 
because of their placement on the Minne- 
sota Personality Score at Freshmen Orien- 
tation, they were also considered to be pri- 
marily normal college students [6]. A fur- 
ther consideration was given to personality 
patterns by test and re-test profiles using 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory. The MPS, the H-T-P, and the 
pre-test MMPI scores were used by the 
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The House-Tree-Person Test: A Case Study 


CHRISTINE P’SIMER 


counselor as background information for 
exploring and confirming emotional feel- 
ings expressed by students during the ini- 
tial phases of the counseling process of the 
study. In each case, MMPI profiles identi- 
fied the students having patterns of emo- 
tional stress within the normal range [4]. 


Case Study 


For example, a student known as D was 
identified on the MPS as a student with a 
suspect Emotionality Score and later was 
assessed as having one extreme Pa score on 
the MMPI with three other scores near the 
normal mid-point range. It seemed rea- 
sonable to assume that Student D might ex- 
perience unreasonable fears in new situa- 
tions or mild depression, excessive worry, 
lack of confidence, or inability to concen- 
trate. The counselor could assume that 
while the basic personality would be rela- 
tively difficult to change, a supportive 
counseling program might result in insight 
and relief from general stress which could 
result in a better adjustment to college in 
the freshman year. 

Therefore, the further use of a projective 
test, the H-T-P test, which might enhance 
the counseling sessions and enlarge the 
counselor's understanding of the individ- 
ual, seemed worth while. The House-Tree- 
Person test offered an opportunity for the 
student to project feelings about family re- 
lationships and self-understandings, and to 
score an IQ which might indicate academic 
limitations 

Subject D was given the House-Tree- 
Person test by the residence counselor as 
prescribed by the author [2]. On the test 
the student scored an IQ range of 90-115. 
The chromatic drawings demonstrated 
above average and superior ability in de- 
tails, proportion, and perspective. The 
achromatic drawings also contained average 
and superior scores. 
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In the drawing of the house, Student D 
seemed to project the feeling of need to 
structure the environment. The house was 
drawn on the page in such a manner that 
the unattainable home was indicated. The 
curtained windows seemed to indicate 
withdrawal tendencies. The drawing of 
the chimneys and windows seemed to re- 
veal conflict over the sex role [5]. 

The drawing of the tree projected feel- 
ings of loneliness. During the Post-Draw- 
ing Interrogation the tree was located at 
the home of a person to whom the student 
felt obligation and subjugation [3]. The 
feelings expressed verbally revealed desire 
for autonomy and at the same time guilt 
feelings because of disloyalty. 

In the drawing of the person, the subject 
drew a figure later identified as a younger 
brother about whom she felt concerned. 
Comparison of the verbal and feeling con- 
tent of the counseling interviews with the 
projection of the three drawings compared 
favorably with the objective scores secured 
on the other measures of personality 
(MPS and MMPI). The IQ score of the 
House-Tree-Person test compared favor- 
ably with the IQ score obtained on the 
ACE during orientation. 

Factual information about Student D, 
known by the counselor through registra- 
tion blanks and autobiographical materials, 
aided in the total consideration given to the 
case. Student D was 18.2 in age, she listed 
her father as dead, and she did not list a 
step-father although the mother had remar- 
ried. Student D was active in her high 
school and home church. Some of the verbs 
used in her autobiographical sketch showed 
enthusiasm for her high-school teachers and 
subjects. Other verbs used by Student D 
revealed her daydreams about her pros- 
pects for the future, her uncertainty about 
success in college, and her desire to change 
and to accept help. There was no sentence 
about her family or anyone in it. 

Scores obtained on the personality tests 
and the results of the House-Tree-Person 
test seemed to confirm the counselor's early 
identification of the student as one who 
needed warm acceptance in the new college 
environment. The counselor attempted to 
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establish and to maintain this accepting at- 
titude during the series of counseling inter- 
views in order that the student could ex- 
perience some lessening of anxiety and some 
growth in self-understanding and self-ac- 
ceptance. 

After the counselor had begun the series 
of counseling interviews, she learned from 
Student D that the “father” was not “dead.” 
Later on, the student was able to discuss 
the father who had left the mother when 
the children were small. She was able to 
talk about her home life and to look for- 
ward to her own plans for additional aca- 
demic and vocational work, which would 
make her financially independent of the 
home. She was able to accept, according to 
her own statements, the dual roles of au- 
thority and discipline which existed in the 
home and to look forward to establishing 
her own home. 

During the counseling sessions, Student 
D was referred to other personnel services 
(1) for vocational interviewing and coun- 
seling; (2) for academic counseling; and (3) 
for health service. Problems which caused 
anxiety included (1) uncertainty about fam- 
ily situation; (2) need for financial inde- 
pendence; (3) uncertainty about vocational 
goals; (4) development as a student leader; 
(5) new understandings of herself as a young 
adult. Some of these anxieties were re- 
lieved through counseling sessions as a re- 
sult of referral. Reports were exchanged 
by the residence counselor and the referral 
agents. The student was aware of this ex- 
change of information and ideas regarding 
the development of her school program. 

Identification of the young brother dur- 
ing the Post-Interrogation Period served as 
the opening wedge for the discussion of the 
family situation. Identification of the per- 
son related to the drawing of the tree led 
to a discussion of the father who had aban- 
doned Student D and to the relative to 
whom she felt indebted. Guilt feelings 
with regard to the “dead father” and to the 
critical relative were expressed and explored 
by the student. 

Student D kept time budgets and money 
budgets as a result of problems discussed 
during counseling. Student D became a 
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freshman hall officer and had opportunities 
for informal contacts with the residence 
counselor in hall council meetings in addi- 
tion to the counseling sessions. 

At the end of the counseling sessions, Stu- 
dent D and the counselor reviewed their 
counseling sessions and recorded, mechani- 
cally, the final review session. Student D 
had given consent for the recording and 
was interested in hearing it. The final 
interview revealed the sense of success 
which the student felt in dealing with her 
problems. She had plans for her sopho- 
more year and was looking forward to the 
summer of work. The review revealed that 
Student D was aware of the personal-social 
counseling available to her in the residence 
hall. She revealed her sense of warm ac- 
ceptance in the counseling situation and 
appreciation of the consideration which had 
been shown to her by referral personnel. 
Finally, the review indicated the awareness 
of the student that she was making progress 
in problem-solving and in student leader- 
ship. 

The MMPI re-test profile indicated a 
change in scores which, while slight, was in 
the direction of the mid-point of the normal 
range, 30-70. It seemed reasonable to as- 
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sume that the counseling process had been 
enhanced by understandings of personality 
problems through the use of the House- 
Tree-Person projective test. 
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GUIDANCE INTERNSHIP TRAINING 
AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


LOUIS G. SCHMIDT 


i MEET THE NEED for a comprehensive, 
carefully supervised guidance internship 
program in a school setting, a new course, 
“Internship Training in Guidance,” is being 
offered at Indiana University. The pro- 
gram for graduate students in guidance is 
unique in that there are two separate and 
distinct phases of the program. 

First, there is the campus program in 
which students spend five hours per week 
under the direction of a trained counselor 
in a local high school. In addition to that 
training, the student is required to spend 
two hours per week in a seminar session 
on campus. 

The second phase of the program permits 
teachers who are actually employed in a 
school to intern under a trained counselor 
in their own school. To do this, the 
teacher must have a minimum of five hours 
per week to devote to the guidance program 
under the direct supervision of the trained 
counselor in his school. 

To help fill the need for counseling prac- 
tices in a school setting, a pilot program in 
internship in guidance was developed in the 
secondary schools of Bloomington, Indiana, 
on an experimental basis in the spring of 
1952. In this program students working on 
the master’s degree in guidance were per- 
mitted to sign up for the internship course 
and were assigned to one of the local Bloom- 
ington high schools for a minimum of five 
hours per week under the direction of a 
trained supervisor in guidance. The stu- 
dents were also required to attend a weekly 
seminar on campus to complement the work 
they were doing in the local schools. 


Louts G. ScumiptT is Associate Professor and Head 
of the Guidance Division, School of Education, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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The experimental program was carefully 
planned with the supervisors in the local 
schools to ensure a series of experiences that 
could not be duplicated in the college class- 
room. 

Four students took part in the pilot pro- 
gram, and the results were so successful that 
a permanent internship in guidance pro- 
gram was planned. After considerable re- 
finement and faculty approval, the intern- 
ship course was added to the guidance cur- 
riculum in the fall of 1953. 


The Campus Program 


Each semester approximately six students 
are permitted to enroll in an “Internship in 
Guidance.” These students must have com- 
pleted at least three courses in guidance, in- 
cluding introduction to guidance, a course 
in the use and dissemination of occupa- 
tional information, and one in the tech- 
niques of counseling. This concentration 
of courses is necessary to provide the intern 
with some background in theory before he 
works in a school setting and deals with stu- 
dents. 

After selection, the intern is assigned to 
Bloomington High School, University High 
School, or Martinsville High School (at 
Martinsville, Indiana). Choice of schools 
is determined by the instructor of the course 
and depends primarily upon the needs of 
the student. 

Interns are required to work for a mini- 
mum of five hours a week at the school 
assigned. This time is normally divided 
into three visits to the school each week and 
covers the usual 18-week semester. The in- 
tern works out his schedule with the super- 
visor under whom he is to work and ar- 
ranges some of his hours in the morning 
and some in the afternoon to get a well- 
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rounded picture of the entire school day. 
When starting his work the intern is taken 
to the school in which he is to work and is 
introduced to the supervisor and other 
school personnel he will be required to 
work with during the period of his intern- 
ship. 

At the initial meeting, the intern works 
out his schedule with the supervisor. The 
supervisor is briefed on the background of 
the intern, and a program, within school 
limitations, is set up to fill his needs. 

All interns attend a weekly seminar in 
which they make a progress report covering 
the work they are doing. They are given 
the opportunity to ask questions covering 
the work they are doing and to get explana- 
tions they are unable to resolve at the school 
in which they work. In addition to general 
information, the students are shown films 
about role playing, effective criticism, the 
role of the bully, cheating, being a good 
loser, mental health, and respect for prop- 
erty. New developments in guidance and 
counseling are discussed, with an emphasis 
on how the new techniques could be uti- 
lized in the local school. 

Finally, each intern is required to do a 
series of assignments as indicated below: 

1. Diary: Keep a record of the activities 
you took part in that relate to the guidance 
program. At the end of the semester this 
diary is to be broken down into the various 
areas (1.e., counseling, giving tests, scoring 
tests, interviewing, occupational informa- 
tion, in-service faculty training, talking to 
parents, Career Day, etc.) and a time dis- 
tribution made. Don’t be disturbed if you 
haven't done something in all areas, and be 
sure to add any that haven't been men- 
tioned. 

2. Case Study: Select a youngster about 
whom you can gather information and 
write as complete a case study as you can. 
Avoid bizarre or extreme disciplinary cases. 

3. Occupational information: Survey the 
occupational information resources of your 
school. Point out the good and bad fea- 
tures and make recommendations for im- 
provement. 

4. Testing program: Describe the testing 
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program, pointing out its weaknesses; then 
make recommendations as to how it can be 
improved. 

5. Interview: Interview as many students 
as you can. Select any one interview and 
write up notes you took for that interview. 
In a brief paragraph criticize the notes you 
have taken. 

6. Evaluation: In a short paper evaluate 
your training as an intern. Write about its 
good features and the areas in which it 
could be improved. 

These assignments, which the intern is re- 
quired to do on his own time, are carefully 
explained. The assignments vary from se- 
mester to semester, but in general they cover 
the above-described content. 


The Off-Campus Program 


Because campus facilities for the training 
of interns is extremely limited and the need 
is so great, the program has been set up to 
permit qualified and interested teachers to 
intern in the schools in which they teach. 
In this phase of the program, teachers who 
have had work in the previously listed areas 
of guidance are currently working on the 
master’s degree, and those who can be re- 
leased for a minimum of five hours a week 
during the regular school day to work in 
the guidance program are permitted to en- 
roll for internship training. Further pre- 
requisites are that the principal's permission 
be obtained and that a competent super- 
visor in guidance be available to direct the 
work. 

In the off-campus program, the intern 
spends a minimum of five hours a week in 
the school’s guidance program under the 
direction of a trained supervisor, who may 
be a dean of boys or girls, the head counse- 
lor, or in some cases the principal. Each 
supervisor must have enough training and 
experience to qualify for the Indiana super- 
visor of guidance certificate. 

The intern in the off-campus program 
completes the same series of assignments as 
does the campus intern. These assign- 
ments are completed during the intern’s off- 
duty time. 

Because the off-campus intern is not able 
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to attend weekly seminars on the campus, 
the counselor educator from Indiana Uni- 
versity visits him twice during the semes- 
ter of internship. The first visit occurs 
early in the semester. At that time the pro- 
gram is fully explained to the school princi- 
pal, the supervisor, and in some cases the 
superintendent of schools. 

Late in the semester the counselor edu- 
cator makes a second visit to the intern. 
During the second visit the program is dis- 
cussed with the principal and the super- 
visor, and recommendations are made for 
future strengthening of the program. The 
evaluation of the supervisor, plus the 


quality of the written assignments, deter- 
mines the grade for the internship. 

Interns are selected on the basis of past 
performance in graduate work, promise of 
professional competence in guidance and 
counseling, and an interview with each 
prospective intern. 


Summary 

Since 1953, over 100 graduate students 
have interned under this duai program. 
The response from students, principals, and 
supervisors has been enthusiastic. Most 
students in the off-campus program con- 
tinue the internship for a second semester 
without credit. 


YALE-FAIRFIELD STUDY OF ELEMENTARY TEACHING NOW AVAILABLE 


Teacher Preparation for Mothers Who Are College Graduates is the 
title of the latest report of the Yale-Fairfield study. The study reports a 
two and one-half year program designed to meet the needs of mature 
women college graduates who wanted to prepare for elementary classroom 
teaching. The project not only provided for the professional areas of 
study and practice teaching required for certification, but also furnished 
on-going experiences in observation and participation in all aspects of 


elementary education. 


aspects of the Yale-Fairfield study write: 
Yale-Fairfield Study of Elementary 


The 
Connecticut. 


March, 1960 


For further information regarding this and other 


Mr. Clyde M. Hill, Director, 
Teaching, New Haven, 
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CLIFFORD P. FROEHLICH 
1914-1959 


Ten years ago in Lincoln, Nebraska, Dr. Clifford P. Froehlich, then serving 
as a guidance specialist in the U. S. Office of Education, advised one of the authors 
who was helping in the development of counseling in the schools of this state: 
“Don’t settle for anything less; keep driving for full-time, professionally trained 
counselors.” 

This advice typified Dr. Froehlich, known throughout the education world 
as “Cliff.” He was never satisfied to settle for anything less than eminence in the 
professional guidance field he had entered and to which he devoted his life. He 
believed that the young people of this nation would be served best by refusing 
to compromise the best in guidance. This was at a time when the U. S. Office 
of Education was on its way to denying the significance of guidance in American 
education by sharply reducing its staff in guidance services. 

Cliff's foresight has been verified by recent events. He realized that guidance 
work would neither succeed nor develop unless the profession was composed of 
full-time, well-prepared counselors with great professional competence. Even 
though the concept was not popular, he persisted in it. Many events, laws, and 
state regulations within the past two years have acknowledged the view that 
Cliff held and his leadership in persisting in this view. 

It is difficult to separate one’s devotion to his work from his drive toward 
achieving those things he believes are most worthwhile. Probably such a separa- 
tion is unnecessary with Cliff Froehlich. After the onset of his illness, approxi- 
mately three years ago, an event occurred that was most characteristic of Cliff in 
these later years as well as in the earlier ones. Cliff was to deliver the principal 
address at a meeting co-sponsored by APGA and the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts. The conference was concerned with the guidance of 
youth of minority groups. It was important, but Cliff was not sure that he would 
be physically able to complete the address. He told one of the authors to take a 
copy of the address, and “if I have to sit down, you finish it; it must be done.” In 
this determination to finish the work he had started, Cliff illustrated in his own 
action the same drive that he encouraged in others. On the day of that conference 
in Washington, Cliff completed his address. 

Cliff had amazing resilience of mind and spirit. The latter was illustrated 
to his many friends when, in his several years of illness, he always returned after 
each relapse as ready for new and interesting developments as he ever had been. 
But in his look at the future of guidance, he continually saw new approaches, 
more fruitful lines of research, and different avenues for exploring better ways 
of working with young people. His imaginative, experimental work with self- 
kept student records in the schools of Hayward, California, is a case in point. 
Cliff pioneered this experiment. Its values and developments were pointed up 
as recently as November, 1959, when, at a meeting of the Northern California 
Personnel and Guidance Association, the work was evaluated. The pupil-main- 
tained records are being continued. They constitute one example of Cliff's facile 
mind in discovering new ways to enhance student growth. 

Multiple-counseling is another example of Cliff Froehlich’s interest in going 
out into the future. Without claiming any priority to the concept, Cliff devel- 
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oped research and practice in multiple-counseling. He illustrated, experiment- 
ally, the application of multiple-counseling to school situations. 

Very recently, Cliff had the opportunity to plan a counselor-educator suite 
in the new College of Education building on the Berkeley campus of the Univer- 
sity of California. With its counseling supervision facilities, opportunities for 
class collaboration among staff members, and provisions to encourage graduate 
student research, the suite seems to express another part of Cliff Froehlich’s impact 
upon guidance. He was identified with counselor preparation not only in his 
regular work, but also in special activities. He was largely responsible for the 
series of publications of the U. S. Office of Education on Counselor Preparation. 
Later articles and his several books have contributed further to the education 
of counselors in many parts of the world. Studying Students, Guidance Testing, 
Guidance Services in Schools—with current revisions as Guidance Testing and 
Guidance Services in Schools—are among the leading works for the education of 
counselors. Cliff’s impact upon guidance will be felt permanently in the work that 
he did, in the developments he provided for counselor education, and through his 
students who will carry his work to future generations. One of them said a few 
months ago that he would never have been able to become the counselor that he 
had were it not for Dr. Froehlich’s having discovered him, inspired him, and 
educated him. Cliff was a very great teacher. 

To the American Personnel and Guidance Association, Cliff Froehlich 
brought the same greatness that he devoted to his professional positions. His 
ardent promotional activities culminated in APGA’s formal organization in 1952. 
Later as President in the crucial year 1956-1957, Cliff saw the Association as the 
professional home and leader of guidance and student personnel work. He 
realized that during these critical years in the national life the profession would 
emerge as a bulwark of our democratic society, and if this professional organization 
were to perform its role, it must have a headquarters building in which it could 
function. At the time of the October, 1956, Executive Council meetings in De- 
troit, when his recent illness first struck him, Cliff developed the idea of Life 
Subscribers to form the core of financial support for the new home. Coupled with 
the much needed increase in dues, this idea made it possible to have the kind of 
financial base that, with later contributions, has made a home for our professional 
Association a reality. His foresight, imagination, and drive conceived this idea 
and has brought APGA a headquarters office at this time when he predicted the 
Association would be serving much more broadly and deeply in the national life. 
Cliff also lived to see how effective the joint activities of this Association could be 
in gaining support for legislation affecting guidance. 

With all of his professional activities, he devoted a good portion of his time 
to his family, civic, and church affairs. In his personal life, his friendships were 
deep and warm. Those who were privileged to be his friends will have had a 
rich experience that will affect their lives forever. 


Arthur A. Hitchcock 

Executive Director 

American Personnel and Guidance Association 
Frank L. Sievers 


Chief of Guidance Counseling and Testing Section 
U. S. Office of Education 
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Mopern LANGuAGE Aptirupe Test. From grade 
9, including college and adult populations. 
Test, 1955-1958; Manual, 1959. Five Part 
Scores: Number Learning, Phonetic Script, 
Spelling Clues, Words in Sentences, and Paired 
Associates. IBM, 1 form. Prices: Specimen 
Set, $.75; Scoring Stencils, $.50 per set; Answer 
Sheets, packages of 50, $3.60 each, packages of 
500, $29.00 each; Test Booklets, in packages of 
25, 1-9 packages, $3.50 each, 10 or more pack- 
ages, $3.15 each; Tape Recording, $7.50. One 
hour for complete 5-part test, one-half hour 
for short form (Parts 3, 4, and 5 only). John 
B. Carroll and Stanley M. Sapon, The Psycho- 
logical Corporation, 304 East 45th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


| en Modern Language Aptitude Test con- 
sists of five parts: (1) Number Learning 
and (2) Phonetic Script, which consist of 
material presented orally and for which a 
tape recording must be used; (3) Spelling 
Clues; (4) Words in Sentences; and (5) 
Paired Associates, which are presented in 
a reusable test booklet with or without a 
tape recording of the directions. An IBM 
answer sheet is provided for responses. The 
complete test requires about 60 to 70 
minutes. The last three parts may be used 
as a short form of the test. 

In Number Learning the student learns 
the names of numbers in a “new language,” 
and writes numbers which he hears dictated 
to him in the new language. In Phonetic 
Script the task is to associate orthographic 


T. MANueEL is Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Texas, Austin. 
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Modern Language Aptitude Test 
REVIEWED by HERSCHEL T. MANUEL 


DAVID V. TIEDEMAN, EDITOR 
Professor of Education 
Harvard University 


symbols with speech sounds. In Spelling 
Clues a word is represented by certain letters 
which suggest the sound of the word, and 
success in recognizing the word represented 
is shown by choice of the one of five re- 
sponses having a similar meaning. Thus, 
ernst is presented and the student chooses 
sincere as the best response. In Words in 
Sentences the student is given a key sentence 
containing a capitalized word, and his task 
is to find the word in another sentence 
which “does the same thing” in that sen- 
tence as the capitalized word did in the key 
sentence. Thus TALK in “There was 
much TALK about a rebellion” is matched 
by doubt in “There is no doubt about it.” 
In Paired Associates the student is given 
a brief time to learn “Kurdish” and English 
equivalents, and then is tested to see 
whether he recognizes the English equiva- 
lents of the Kurdish words presented in a 
different order. Thus draw is selected as 
the meaning of hij. 

The MLAT is the result of an impres- 
sive research at Harvard University covering 
a period of five years and including the ad- 
ministration of experimental tests to some 
5,000 persons in high school and college and 
in foreign language courses conducted under 
military or other governmental auspices. 
From this extensive experimentation the 
materials of the published test have been 
chosen. 

The test is designed to predict the degree 
of success of an individual in learning a 
foreign language. It is said to be particu- 
larly useful for predicting success in learn- 
ing to speak and understand, but also useful 
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for predicting success in learning to read, 
write, and translate the language. The 
languages for which it is applicable, it is 
claimed, may be ancient or modern, and 
may be as different as Latin, German, 
French, Russian, Chinese, and Arabic. The 
test has been validated only for students 
who know English with native or near- 
native fluency. 

The Manual of the MLAT has a wealth 
of information in addition to the detailed 
directions for administering and scoring 
the test. Percentile norms are provided for 
boys and girls in grades 9, 10, and 11, for 
men and women in college, for Air Force 
enlisted men, for men in Department of 
State intensive language training courses, 
and for students at the Army Language 
School. Illustrative “expectancy tables” are 
given to show how such tables may be con- 
structed for local use. Possible uses of the 
test are suggested, and the purpose of the 
test is discussed in relation to the nature of 
aptitude for learning a foreign language. 
Validity, reliability, and other character- 
istics are discussed with supporting statisti- 
cal tables. 

Reported reliability coefficients are gen- 
erally good for both the total test and the 
short form—of 20 odd-even coefficients in 
one table, 16 are from 0.90 to 0.94. As 
would be expected, the reliability coefficients 
of the parts of the test are lower. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, the Manual, which 
is excellent in many respects, could be im- 
proved by interpreting reliability in terms 
of its practical bearing upon the scores of 
individuals. Even the cautious language, 
such as “tend to mean,” in the discussion of 
the use of the parts of the test in diagnosis 
does not seem to cover this need adequately. 

Validity coefficients for the total test and 
the short form are based upon the results of 
the test administered at the beginning of 
the training period and later performance 
in the language being learned. The co- 
efficients are tabulated for groups of 20 to 
61 students in grades 9, 10, and 11 sepa- 
rately; for groups of 21 to 67 college stu- 
dents; and for groups of 77 to 452 students 
in intensive language courses. In the school 
and college groups, coefficients are reported 
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separately for the sexes. The coefficients 
vary widely at every level, with approximate 
median values: 0.53 for both the total test 
and the short form in grades 9-11; 0.44 and 
0.40 for the total test and the short form in 
college; and 0.52 to 0.48 in intensive lan- 
guage courses. These coefficients, it will be 
recognized, are of the magnitude often 
found in correlating general scholastic apti- 
tude with total college marks at the end of 
the first semester and are high enough to 
indicate that the test may be used effec- 
tively. In five high school groups including 
both boys and girls and more than one 
grade, the coefficients for the MLAT are 
higher than the coefficients for certain other 
tests which were administered to the same 
pupils. 

The authors have given education a new 
measuring instrument which promises to be 
useful in a field in which measurement is 
needed. Since it is so new, no complete 
evaluation can be made. It must be tried 
by others in various situations. The re- 
viewer expresses the hope that the authors 
will continue their study of basic problems 
and especially the nature of aptitude for 
language. The MLAT is offered modestly 
as an instrument for predicting for a stu- 
dent “how rapidly he can acquire the basic 
knowledge of the foreign language which 
will enable him to speak, understand, read, 
or write, depending upon the training he 
is given in these aspects of performance.” 
The authors have presented evidence that 
the test is related to achievement in these 
areas. Will they not now go forward with 
further analyses? 

Perhaps the reviewer may use this occa- 
sion to suggest the need for an integrated 
approach to the discovery of differences in 
ability to learn a foreign language. In- 
stead of suggesting a test such as the MLAT 
as a better test than an intelligence test, for 
example, we should try to see how various 
tests fit together to give us the information 
which we need. Nor should we be satisfied 
by prediction coefficients, which express 
only the relation between a pretest and a 
measure of actual performance. We need 
also to explore what students can do, what 
abilities they have for language learning. 
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This is not at all the same as predicting 
what they will accomplish. It might even 
be better in prediction to start with meas- 
ures already in common use, such as tests 
of verbal ability, and ask what additional 
information special aptitude tests will pro- 
vide. It would please the reviewer to have 
the emphasis shift from prediction to an 
analysis and measurement of the abilities 
which constitute aptitude for a foreign lan- 
guage—or perhaps better for any language. 

In such a shift of attention from predic- 
tion to abilities, from will to can, we must 
be prepared for longer measuring instru- 
ments and more time for using them. Meas- 


urement must not rob the student of time 
to learn, to be sure, but the analysis which 
we need will take more time than the 30 or 
even 70 minutes which “practical” consider- 
ations are forcing upon testing. 

There is a long history of attempts to 
discover the nature of aptitude for foreign 
language and to construct useful measures. 
The MLAT and the research out of which 
it grew are a significant contribution to the 
solution of this problem. The reviewer 
commends both to the careful attention of 
those who need a measuring instrument and 
of those who are interested in the general 
problem. 


The International Association for Vocational Guidance 


announces an 


International Seminar on Vocational Guidance 
for the Handicapped 


Jerusalem, Israel, August 22-September 1, 1960 


The International Vocational Guidance Association, of which Dr. Donald E. 
Super is Vice-President, will hold its International Seminar on the Campus of 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, Israel. The program, which will feature 
internationally famous leaders and will give all persons an ample opportunity 
to participate, will include six general topics: 


I. Assessment of Work Potential as the First Step in the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Process. 
II. The First steps in the Vocational Guidance of the Handicapped Child. 
III. Vocational Guidance of Handicapped Adults. 
IV. The Interdependence of Vocational Guidance and other Rehabilitation 
Services. 
V. Vocational Training and Placement of the Handicapped. 
VI. Coordination and Integration of all Services dealing with the Handi- 
capped. 


Expenses: Registration, $10; Room and Board, $50 (In Hebrew University 
dormitories, includes three meals per day). 


Applications for the Seminar, including the registration form, housing and 
meals form, and travel information, may be obtained now directly from: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D.C. 


Applications must be submitted by April 15, 1960 
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Letters 


from our readers 


On Dr. Kitson's Death 
To the Editor: 

The news about the death of Dr. Harry D. Kit- 
son, which I found in the October issue of The 
Guidepost, astonished me very much. It reminds 
me of the day when I visited him in his office at the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1950, 
just one year before his retirement from the College. 

During my short stay in New York, he kindly 
made a plan for me to observe the College and the 
Rockland County Board of Vocational Education 
and Extension. On his request, I attended his 
class one evening; the title of his lecture was “Analy- 
sis of Vocational Activities.” 

Before my departure from Japan, Dr. Ueno wrote 
a letter of introduction from me to Dr. Kitson, and 
the Japanese Vocational Guidance Association asked 
me to hand him a letter of compliments. Thus, 
Dr. Kitson signed in my autograph book with the 
words as follow. 

“Kind regards to Dear Masuda. Greetings also to 
Dr. Ueno whose visit to America remains fresh in 
my memory. Best wishes also to the Nippon Voca- 
tional Guidance Association.” 

We Japanese feel a profound sadness to have lost 
one of the most distinguished scholars of vocational 
guidance in the world, who also played a role of 
linking the professional areas in the United States 
and japan, about 40 years. 

KoicHe Masupa 
Professor of Educational Psychology 
Osaka University 


Japan 
Evaluating A City School Guidance Program 


To the Editor: 
As Mark Twain once said about the weather, so 
it seems to be with guidance evaluation. Almost 
everyone talks about evaluating guidance and coun- 
seling programs, but relatively few really do much 
about it. In the Tucson, Arizona, city school system, 
a rather intensive attempt to evaluate the total pro- 
gram of guidance and counseling has been made. 

In the fall of 1956, the Director of Guidance and 
Counseling suggested that, since the guidance pro- 
gram was beginning its 10th year, it might be well 
to “take a look” at it. With the cooperation and 
support of the State Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, in the summer of 1958, Dr. Benjamin L. 
Gotham was employed for one year as Coordinator of 
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Research and Evaluation to continue and intensify 
the work begun by the Evaluation Committee. 

Approximately 25 questionnaires and other in- 
formation-gathering instruments were developed by 
the guidance staff under the supervision of the Co- 
ordinator. Information concerning the effectiveness 
of the guidance program was collected from parents, 
teachers, pupils, guidance personnel, administrators, 
and social agencies. 

In addition to the work of the Coordinator, an 
Evaluation Team consisting of 13 professional and 
lay people met for 15 half-days during February, 
March, and April and conducted an independent 
evaluation, using as a guide the bulletin /mproving 
Guidance Programs in Secondary Schools published 
by the California State Department of Education. 

All studies indicated that the guidance and coun- 
seling program of the Tucson Public Schools is a 
strong one. The Coordinator of Research and Eval- 
uation makes the following statement: “The eval- 
uation reveals that the guidance and counseling pro- 
gram in the Tucson Public Schools is fulfilling its 
objectives to a remarkable degree, and it can be con- 
sidered one of the outstanding programs of the na- 
tion.” However, 21 areas of need were revealed by 
the evaluation. 

In the fall of 1959, a full-day meeting was held 
with the entire staff of the Guidance Department to 
consider the Evaluation Report. Ten specific proj- 
ects for immediate study and improvement have 
been adopted by the staff. 

A limited number of the reports of this study are 
available from the Instructional Aids Department, 
Tucson Public Schools, 1010 East 10th Street, Tuc- 
son, Arizona. Part I, The Coordinator's Report, 
200 pages, $1.50. Part Il, The Team Report, 30 
pages, $.50. 

Joe M. Younc 

Director 

Department of Guidance and Counseling 
Tucson Public Schools 

Tucson, Arizona 


The Competitive Workshop 


To the Editor: 

Talents, Inc., now in existence for about three 
years in Cincinnati, is representative of a new ap- 
proach to the rehabilitation of the disabled. This 
attack on the problem of disability was pioneered 
in this country by Paraplegics, Inc., near Chicago, 
Illinois, and Abilities, Inc., of Albertson, New York. 
Their phenomenal success in over seven years of op- 
eration gives sober testimony to the validity of this 
approach to the problem [/-3, 5]. 

The competitive shop operates as any other in- 
dustry competing for sub-contract work which is the 
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core of its livelihood. All sorts of sub-contract work 
are of value, ¢.g., packaging, small assembly, sort- 
ing, etc. The competitive shop can also go into 
such things as instrument design, special product de- 
velopment and manufacture, etc. The challenge of 
useful employment is offered to the disabled worker, 
assisting him to establish or return to a positive ap- 
proach towards life and living. Full use of existing 
abilities of both mind and body are encouraged. 
The worker has the opportunity to increase his skill 
according to his interests, aptitudes, and the work 
available. To be truly employed and not just kept 
busy is a key to the high morale in the competitive 
shop. Being needed and demonstrating success in a 
work role does much to establish or re-establish a 
wholesome self-image for the worker. 

Special devices to assist in various job operations 
are frequently prepared and they pay real dividends 
in increased unit rates of production, e.g., a special 
manual sorter was cheaply prepared which enabled 
a totally blind worker to sort bolts on a G. E. con- 
tract. This worker's unit rate of production ex- 
ceeds the rates of others on the same job. In other 
words, with the help of elementary human engineer- 
ing, many jobs can be adapted to the worker, often 
with amazing results in terms of production [3]. 

The competitive shop can play a valuable role as a 
transitional work adjustment center for the many 
workers who will later be able and prefer to re- 
turn to other industry. Worker movement is en- 
couraged wherever it will be to the advantage of 
the employee involved. A stable work record can 
often be developed in the competitive shop, and this 
can be converted into a real asset if the worker 
chooses to move to some skill in outside industry. 

Workers frequently do an excellent job in the 
competitive after failing in a sheltered workshop sit- 
uation. These experiences tend to refute the claims 
that the competitive shop is only able to employ the 
more skilled and able workers. This success seems 
to hinge on the high degree of motivation which can 
be developed here, which is quite impossible to gen- 
erate in a highly subsidized sheltered setting. These 
workers earn a minimum of $1.00 per hour, are 
offered a full 40 or more hours per week employ- 
ment, have cars, television sets, etc. What could be 
more motivating to people relegated to a subsidy 
than to suddenly find that they can earn a living! 

While the role of the sheltered workshop is defi- 
nite and undisputed, this writer has seen great num- 
bers of workers in shops of this kind he has visited 
who could make their own way in a competitive 
shop if the opportunity were afforded them. 

The well developed competitive shops, such as 
Abilities, Inc., of Albertson, New York, or Para- 
plegics, Inc., near Chicago, Ilinois, offer the worker 
the usual fringe benefits, such as hospitalization, 
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insurance, sick leave, paid vacations, etc. in ad- 
dition to a competitive wage scale. 

Medical and dental facilities within the competi- 
tive shop offered at the going rates are of tremen- 
dous value to the handicapped, especially in con- 
gested urban areas where travel is difficult. 

The shop at Albertson, New York, considers the 
whole worker, offering separate religious services 
for Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish employees in 
a chapel which is part of the plant. This «gain 
is a part of normal living formerly unavailable to 
many of the workers because of their handicaps. 
This is now restored to them. 

The competitive shop is a refreshing approach to 
the problem of disability, and it is so consistent with 
the democratic principles all Americans cherish. 
The disabled worker must be helped to help himself. 
Ability, not disability, must be built upon. 
Through the competitive shop many workers, for- 
merly considered disabled, can gain independence 
and self respect in addition to adding to the wealth 
of their community. 

The role of work in our society is a very impor- 
tant one and the competitive shop can be a very 
important tool to meet this need. This type of shop 
can serve every sort of disability including the emo- 
tionally disturbed. For this group it can be a valu- 
able transitional resource, bridging the gap from the 
hospital vocational rehabilitation program to per- 
manent employment for those needing this type of 
help 

Talents, Inc., of Cincinnati, although it is still a 
small competitive shop, demonstrates the commu- 
nity’s interest, confidence, and endorsement of the 
abilities of the handicapped worker. Many other 
communities, if given the opportunity, certainly will 
be willing to make the same endorsement. 
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Harvey E. WoLFe 

Director, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Longview State Hospital 
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NEW FROM HARPER 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York 16 


Lee J. Cronbach 


ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 


SECOND EDITION 
652 pages, $7.00 


Geneva R. Hanna & Mariana K. McAllister 


BOOKS, YOUNG PEOPLE, AND READING GUIDANCE 


219 pages, Text Ed. $2.75 (Available for quantity sale to schools and colleges only.) 


Lois Smith Murray 
EFFECTIVE LIVING: AN INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH 


287 pages, $3.75 


H. H. Remmers, N. L. Gage & J. Francis Rummel 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION 


357 pages, $4.75 


John W. M. Rothney, Paul J. Danielson & Robert A. Heimann 
MEASUREMENT FOR GUIDANCE 


378 pages, $5.00 


Roy DeVerl Willey 
GUIDANCE IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


REVISED EDITION 
462 pages, $6.00 


Beatrice A. Wright 
PHYSICAL DISABILITY—A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


408 pages, $6.00 
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Books Reviewed 


HELPING THE TROUBLED SCHOOL CHILD: 
SELECTED READINGS IN SCHOOL SOCIAL 
Work, 1935-1955, by Grace Lee (Ed.). 
New York: National Association of Social 
Workers, 1959. 447 pp. $5.00. 


T= SUBTITLE is important because it tells 

the reader what to expect in this book 
which consists of 55 papers, articles, and dis- 
cussions that have been published mainly 
in the Bulletin of the National Association 
of School Social Workers. About one-fifth 
of the material has been reprinted from 
other social work sources and educational 
journals. Many of the articles were origi- 
nally presented at meetings of Social Work 
Conferences. 

The editor presents four purposes in 
bringing together and organizing this group 
of articles: (1) to make them readily avail- 
able to the practitioner in the field; (2) to 
keep them from being lost to the profession; 
() to provide a source of information for 
the school administrator who is relatively 
unfamiliar with the service; (4) to point 
out the barren areas in the literature where 
little has been written. 

Most of the contributors are actively en- 
gaged in the administration or practice of 
school social work or are engaged in the 
training of social workers. A few papers 
have been included by physicians, school 
administrators, a teacher, and a parent “to 
give a better perspective to the collection.” 
The reader who is new to the field will 
learn to know many of the leaders in 
school social work. The experienced reader 
will find many old friends and some new 
ones. 

The book has been divided into six sec- 
tions—the philosophy, description, and de- 
velopment of school social work; the social 
and emotional problems of the child in 
school; the practice of school social work; 
and the education of school social workers. 
Each section has a very brief introduction 
by the editor. 

The material presented is excellent, well 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


organized, and well stated. There are 
many descriptions of individual children 
that illustrate the points and make general 
statements more meaningful and interesting. 

The section on social and emotional prob- 
lems of the child presents good mental 
hygiene points of view and many helpful 
nuggets of information, 1.e., “The undisci- 
plined child has generally had an inade- 
quate experience of affection,” “aggressive 
youngsters need and often seek a restraining 
and limiting environment.” 

The largest section of the book is on the 
practice of school social work. This serves 
to elaborate some of what has been said in 
Section II on the description of school social 
work. It seems to this reviewer to be the 
most helpful section in the book. It is sub- 
divided into work with children, with par- 
ents, working relationships with teachers 
and other school personnel, and working 
with other community resources. Some of 
the points discussed are the defining and 
limiting of the functions of the school social 
worker, team work with other school per- 
sonnel (the janitor is not overlooked), 
methods of referral, methods used in inter- 
views and play techniques, discovering 
causes of difficulties, helping to bring about 
changes, the extent to which the child can 
take responsibility for himself and is willing 
and able to use the service, enlisting the 
parents’ help in exploring family relation- 
ships and in relieving tensions, work with 

arent groups, concern about confidential 
information, and kinds of reports made. 
There is much emphasis on the need for 
interpretation of school social work to all 
concerned and upon the methods of doing 
this. “Interpretation of the job of the 
school social worker is an integral part of 
his function and is a never-ending one.” 

The final section of the book deals with 
education for school social work. As in the 
entire book, this section emphasizes the 
need for knowledge and experience of case 
work techniques and also knowledge of the 
special setting—the school. 

If the book is to fulfill one of its purposes, 
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that of providing information for the school 
administrator, someone should give him a 
marked copy. Selecting material from pub- 
lished articles has led to much repetition. 
This probably does not detract from its 
value to the person deeply interested in the 
field. It might deter the administrator 
from getting what he wants from it, es- 
pecially as no index is provided. 

The other purposes of the editor are well 
fulfilled. The experienced social worker 
will find much to stimulate his thinking, to 
encourage him about the importance of his 
work, and to help him renew his energy and 
enthusiasm for bis work. He will be es- 
pecially interested in the discussion of his 
part in truancy and the possibility of his 
filling other already existing positions of 
service in the schools (p. 260). The school 
social worker in training will obtain an ex- 
cellent picture of work that is done in many 
communities and some of the differences in 
emphasis he is likely to encounter.—NORMA 
E. Cutts, Professor of Psychology and Edu- 
cation, Southern Connecticut State College, 
and Psychological Consultant, Hillsboro 
Country Day School, Pompano Beach, 
Florida. 


HANbDBOOK OF Jos Facts, by S. Dolores 
Blanche (Ed.). Second edition. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, 1959. 
169 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewine the Handbook of Job Facts is 
to a much lesser degree comparable to 
a review of the World Almanac. Both are 
handy references but neither has much of a 
plot. They are highly recommended for 
those of us who suffer from insomnia. 
Some counselors may not have had the 
opportunity to examine a copy of the Hand- 
book of Job Facts. The contents can be 
described as thumb-nail descriptions of 211 
occupations and 28 industries. The fol- 
lowing characteristics are systematically pre- 
sented in tabular form: Title of Occupa- 
tion, Place of Employment, Nature of the 
Work, Workers in Field, Percentage of 
Women, Education Required, Special 
Qualifications, Earnings, Hours Per Week, 
Health Hazards, Trend of Employment, 
Competition for Jobs, Ways to Enter Field, 
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INTEGRATED SERVICES 


THE SLOW-LEARNER or the child with emotional 
difficulties needs the resources of an organization 
that has many different approaches to the problems 
involved. Through the Devereux multidisciplined ap- 
proach, the psychiatrist, the physician, the psychol- 
ogist, the educator, and the rehabilitation specialist 
pool experiences to give each boy and girl the 
environment and training best designed to meet 
his individual needs. Students are assigned to one 
of twenty-two semi-aut residential schools 
in Pennsylvania and similar groups in California and 
Texas. 


CLINICAL STAFF 


Lance Wright, M.D. 

F. Elisworth Henry, $.T.D. 
Milton Brutten, Ph.D. 
Charles M. Campbell, Jr, M.D. William J. Cohen, Ph.D. 
Dorothy E. Conrad, Ph.D. 
Sidney L. Copel, Ed.D. 
Michael B. Dunn, Ph.D. 
Shirley M. Jahnson, Ph.D. 
John R. Kieiser, Ph.D. 
Murray Levine, Ph.D. 
Henry Piatt, Ph.D. 


Atvis J. Scull, M.D. Edgar A. Smith, Ed.D. 
Jacob S. Sherson, M.D George Spivack, Ph.D. 
Albert S. Terzian, M.D. Herbert A. Sprigie, Ph.D. 
Water M. Uhier, M.D. Anne Howe, M.S. 

Tirso L. Vinueza, M.D. Kenneth E. Evans, B.S. 


Psychoanalytic Consultants 
G. Henry Katz, M.D. Herbert H. Herskov itz, M.D 


Professional inquiries about the Devereux 
Resecrch and Training Program should be 
addressed to Henry Platt, Ph.D., Director of 
Psychological Training, or George Spivock, 
Ph.D., Director of Psychological Research, 
Devereux Schools, Devon, Pa. 


THE 
DEVEREUX | scuoois 
FOUNDATION | communities 


A nonprofit organization | CAMPS 


Founded 1912 
Devon, Pennsylvania TRAINING 
Santa Barbara, | RESEARCH 

California 

Victoria, Texas 


HELENA T. DEVEREUX 


Administrative Consultant 


WILLIAM B. LOEB EDWARD L. FRENCH, Ph.D 


Treasurer Director 
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Advancement, Seasonal Variation, Where 
Jobs Are Located. 

Entries for each of these characteristics 
varies in length from one to about 30 
words, so brevity is one of the virtues of the 
volume. The coverage of occupations and 
industries is quite similar to expectations: 
over one-third of the occupations are pro- 
fessions, and over two-thirds are profes- 
sions, semi-professions, and skilled occupa- 
tions. 

A careful reading indicates information 
which seems to check with statistics and 
descriptive data available from government 
and other sources. One of the amusing por- 
tions of the descriptions is that called 
“Health Hazards.” Under this heading, 
workers in some occupations are subject to 
“emotional strain” or “nervous tension.” 
Guidance workers apparently are not sub- 
ject to such hazards, while psychiatrists and 
psychologists have strains and _ tensions. 
Taking another example, medical record 
librarians have nervous tensions, but occu- 
pational therapists and nurses do not. 
Under “Special Qualifications” some 
workers, such as pharmacists, are required 


to be honest, while the accountant’s or 
architect's honesty is taken for granted for 
it is not listed as a qualification. It is in- 
deed a funny world of work. 

It is hoped that counselors and personnel 
workers do not misconstrue criticisms as a 
sign of poor quality. On the contrary, the 
Handbook of Job Facts is highly recom- 
mended as a handy aid to every counselor. 
It is a “must” for those counselors who 
assiduously avoid any contact with the 
occupational world. With these capsule- 
like descriptions there is no excuse for not 
having some familiarity with common oc- 
cupations. It should be on the desk of 
every counselor who deals with educational 
and vocational planning and adjustment. 

The warning expressed in the “Introduc- 
tion” is especially well taken—‘Figures that 
are right today may be somewhat out of 
date the following year. . . . With con- 
tinued automation in all phases of busi- 
ness and industry, jobs that are important 
today may be obsolete tomorrow.” It is 
essential that the publishers heed this wis- 
dom and not wait another 11 years before 
publishing another revision of this helpful 


Important Guidance Books 


By Edward S. Bordin 


By Arthur H. Brayfield 


By Percival W. Hutson 


By Lloyd H. Lofquist 


By Leona E. Tyler 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELING 
READINGS IN MODERN METHODS OF COUNSELING 
A CASEBOOK OF COUNSELING 
By Robert Callis, Paul C. Polmantier, Edward C. Roeber 


THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION IN EDUCATION 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING WITH THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED 


THE WORK OF THE COUNSELOR 


409 pages, $5.50 


526 pages, $5.50 


352 pages, $5.00 


680 pages, $6.00 


384 pages, $5.00 


323 pages, $3.75 


New York 1, N. Y. 
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reference.—Epwarp C. Roeser, Professor of 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 


> 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE NONINSTRUC- 
TIONAL PERSONNEL AND SERVICES, by Wil- 
liam A. Yeager. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1959. xiv + 426 pp. $5.50. 


Ts Is THE third volume in a trilogy on 

administration in public school systems 
stemming from Dr. Yeager’s wide and varied 
experience. Concentrated on the nonin- 
structional personnel and services it will be 
of less interest to the readers of this Journal 
than his two earlier volumes, Administra- 
tion and the Pupil and Administration and 
the Teacher. 

This book will be of interest to the 
teacher of courses in administration and to 
the beginning school administrator. Well- 


documented and interestingly written, it 
provides an excellent “do-it-yourself” kit 
for the inexperienced person beginning to 
probe into administration. 

The chapters dealing with both legal 


and administrative relationships of school 
boards and administrators are particularly 
well developed and reflect the author's in- 
sights into these important areas which 
often are not well understood. 

After a well-rounded section establishing 
the legal and administrative relationships, 
Part II deals with common essentials in 
personnel administration such as recruit- 
ment, orientation, Compensation, supervi- 
sion, working conditions, incentives, and 
other factors involved in personnel adminis- 
tration. The strength of this treatment 
tends to be lost, however, in subsequent 
repetition of some of the same material in 
succeeding chapters dealing with specialized 
personnel. 

Part III treats the business management 
and secretarial personnel area. Part IV 
deals with personnel involved in plant con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance. 
Part V deals with attendance services, school 
health services, the food service, and trans- 
portation services. 

With but a passing nod to the counseling 
and guidance program, the author has 
treated attendance and health services as 
though they were essentially clerical. His 
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Two Volumes in One 


COUNSELING & LEARNING 
through 
SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION 
by Helen I. Driver, Ph.D. 
Consultant in Mental Hygiene and 
Thirty-four Contributors 


A Source Book of 
Discussion Methods 


COUNSELING TRAINING TREATMENT 


Section I1—Multiple Counseling: a small-group 
discussion method for personal growth. 
A combination group-individual counseling 
approach, with descriptions of 15 group proj- 
ects including normal, neurotic, and psychotic 
participants, 

Section II—SYMPOSIUM: Small-group discus- 
sion as an aid to learning. 
39 articles by professional leaders in educa- 
tion, counseling and psychotherapy, parent 
education and mental health. 


Clothbound, 6 x 9, 464 pp., illust., chap. refs., 
index, 600-item bibliography. Postpaid, $7.00 


Sent on approval if requested 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
803 Moygara Rd. Madison 4, Wis. 


own references indicate that there is sympa- 
thetic understanding of the interrelation- 
ships of these various functions in the total 
adjustment of the pupil. The incorpora- 
tion of these functions as noninstructional 
and out of the individualizing perspective 
they would have received in the first volume 
of the trilogy is unfortunate. 

Part VI consists of a closing chapter on 
“The Nature and Role of Educational 
Leadership.” ‘This is a stimulating chapter 
in opening the vistas of the administrative 
problem and opportunity. 

Because of its continual emphasis on the 
“practice” and the “practical,” the book 
does not give the reader a sense of a con- 
sistent thread of administrative theory. 
The reader will often wish that Dr. Yeager 
had been more evaluative on the basis of 
his own rich experience as well as with the 
assistance of research data in dealing with 
such matters as methods of evaluating merit, 
supervisory practices, and the like. The 
tendency to cite the variety of existing prac- 
tices without such evaluation leaves the in- 
experienced reader without substantial 
guidelines. 
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Catalogue 
WRITE FOR YOUR 


FREE COPY 
TO 


Bellman Publishing Co. 
a P. O. Box 172-G 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 


A feature which will make the book of 
interest to the beginning public school ad- 
ministrator are the duty and function check 
lists provided in appropriate chapters. 
These, in effect, constitute job descriptions 
of personnel in the various levels of the 
noninstructional operations. These, plus 
the other manual-like characteristics of the 
book, make it more a handbook of adminis- 
trative operations than a text emphasizing 
theory and principles.—D. D. Feper, Dean 
of Students and Professor of Psychology, 
University of Denver. 


Loveyoy’s CoLLece Guine, by Clarence E. 
Lovejoy. Fifth edition. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1959. 290 pp. $2.50 
paper; $4.95 cloth. 


Coourserons who have used Colonel 
Lovejoy’s Guide in the past will be 
interested to note that 77 additional insti- 
tutions have been listed in this most recent 
edition bringing the total number of “ac- 
credited and unaccredited, senior degree- 
conferring colleges, universities, independ- 
ent professional schools, municipal, state- 
supported and federal colleges, junior col- 
leges, community colleges, terminal col- 
leges, technical institutions and unique in- 
stitutions” to a total of 2,266. 

In addition to the capsule descriptions 
of these institutions (which still provide 
some information of doubtful value such 
as the number of volumes in the library, 
but now happily omit the “Who’s Who” 
rating!), the reader will find some helpful 
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lists: the 159 colleges adhering to the Com- 
mon Acceptance Date Agreement in May; 
the 194 pa “we participating in the College 
Scholarship Service; colleges having ROTC 
programs; the 250 colleges belonging to the 
College Entrance Examination Board, indi- 
cating preferred test dates; colleges having 
Hillel groups; colleges participating in the 
Advanced Placement Program; a listing of 
career areas (“Accounting through Zoology, 
General”) and the schools and colleges 
which offer — in these fields. The 
problem with such lists, of course, is that 
they soon become outdated. The author 
and publishers promise to keep this Guide 
up to date, however, by bringing out re- 
visions biennially. Also, a supplementary 
monthly, Lovejoy’s College Guidance Dt- 
gest, is published by the author “to bridge 
the gaps between revisions of the Guide 
with up-to-date developments in college ad- 
missions, accreditations, degree programs, 
costs, scholarships, etc.” School counselors 
should realize, however, that the most de- 
pendable source of information about these 
facts is still the current college catalogues. 

At the beginning of the Guide, Colonel 
Lovejoy has devoted several chapters to 
gaining perspective about college planning. 
One gets the impression in reading these 
introductory chapters that the author is 
often writing from an Easterner’s point of 
view, and may feel that the author has 
misrepresented the situation in the East also. 
One such example deserves special mention 
because of the Moore it performs by dis- 
torting the facts and encouraging question- 
able practices. One finds these statements 
in the first chapter: 

“Today they (college-bound young 
people) apply concurrently to about six in- 
stitutions. It is a day of multiple applica- 
tions for most college-goers, excepting the 
few high-ranking candidates who are ad- 
mitted under the Early Decision Plan after 
eleven years of schooling and agree on only 
one college choice. 

“Some years back, before the vicious and 
unfair first-second-third choice rule was 
abolished, students thought simultaneous 
applications to three colleges were ample. 
Sometimes public high schools curtailed the 
number to three with pleas that their cleri- 
cal staffs were insufficient to handle more 
than three transcripts. 

“Today that is horse-and-buggy thinking. 
It is wise, even for secondary school vale- 
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dictorians, to apply to about six colleges 
concurrently even if it means the expendi- 
ture of $5 or $10 non-refundable payments 
with each forwarded application. Some are 
admitted by all six. Then comes the happy 
privilege of deciding which acceptance to 
(p. 4). 

The same opinions are repeated again in 
Chapter 6. 

One of the most harassing problems of 
college admissions today is the one caused 
by the practice of multiple applications. It 
can cause problems for students, for schools, 
and for colleges. In order to bring some 
kind of order out of the chaos, school and 
college personnel are giving thought to 
various ways in which to minimize the 
problem. Some schools and colleges are 
developing early decision plans, as Colonel 
Lovejoy suggested, whereby a student who 
has identified his first-choice college early 
need apply only to it, if he is acceptable to 
that institution. 

There are still high schools in which stu- 
dents are limited to three applications. In 
other schools, although students may not be 
arbitrarily limited, counselors believe that 
careful planning and selection of colleges 
will result in more effective placement of 
students in appropriate colleges than will 
application to a large number of institu- 
tions. In schools where this philosophy 
exists (even in the eastern states), students 
often apply to only three colleges or less 
with remarkable success. 

Some school counselors and college ad- 
missions directors may not enthusiastically 
support certain other statements made by 
the author or may even feel that the state- 
ments might better have been omitted: 

“Some secondary school counselors try to 
‘second guess’ the colleges by discouraging 
applications. This is unwarranted. When 
a secondary school guidance director de- 
clines to let one of his students apply to 
College A because three previous students 
have also applied to College A, he is doing 
College A a disservice. A college may be 
able to take four, five, or even six from a 
given secondary school. It doesn’t want a 
school counselor arbitrarily setting an ad- 
missions policy for it” (p. 22). 

“College failures mean that admissions 
ofhcers guessed wrong when they sized up 
the applicants” (p. 28). 

“Although colleges don’t require or use 
an IQ score, it has been found that the 
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average for college seniors is around 115, 
a figure equated with the passing mark of 
70 on the Draft Deferment Test. 

“A score of 115, however, is on the low 
side and means such a student must plug 
hard and long for his college education. 
He will have no time for loafing or coasting. 
Colleges have been known to admit students 
with I1Q’s of 110. But that’s their lower 
limit” (p. 29). 

“By and large, any good student in sound 
health with a rank in the top third of his 
class and with an average B or better can 
look with confidence toward being accepted 
by any college” (p. 29). 

Colonel Lovejoy offers helpful sugges- 
tions in his chapter devoted to parents and 
also valuable information on the financing 
of a college education. He brings attention 
to the fact, for instance, that most scholar- 
ships now available depend on the financial 
need of the applicant. He also performs 
a service when he emphasizes that only 250 
of the 2,266 institutions which he describes 
are members of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board and that coaching, cram- 
ming, and reviewing is not helpful in pre- 
paring for the Scholastic Aptitude Tests. 
Easterners, especially, need to be reminded 
of this occasionally. 

Whereas counselors may hesitate to place 
Lovejoy’s College Guide in the hands of 
students or parents, for reasons cited above, 
they may find it helpful to make selective 
reference to the Guide from time to time.— 
Epwarpb QO. Counselor, George W. 
Hewlett High School, Hewlett, New York. 


SMALL-GrRouP DISCUSSION IN ORIENTATION 
AND TEACHING, by Randall W. Hoffman 
& Robert Plutchik. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1959. 168 pp. $4.00. 


Te BOOK HAS as its purpose the demon- 
stration and explanation of the use of 
small-group discussion in conducting orien- 
tation classes and in the classroom in gen- 
eral. As such, the authors attempt to define 
their concept of orientation and, process- 
wise, use the small group discussion method 
to implement their concept of orientation. 
They use as resource seven years of experi- 
ence in the orientation program of Hofstra 
College. 
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Orientation to Hoffman and Plutchik is 
to help the student become receptive to the 
experiences offered by a college or univer- 
sity. It becomes more than a series of in- 
formation giving or training in how-to- 
study sessions. The authors recognize that 
the important attribute (assuming a mini- 
mal level of intelligence) in college success 
is attitudinal; therefore, an orientation pro- 
gram using small-group discussion methods 
is set forth as the logical approach to deal- 
ing with attitude development. They are 
concerned with the student as a person re- 
lating to a many-dimensional pattern of 
action, thought, and feeling. If one con- 
siders the fact that more and more stu- 
dents are from backgrounds where the col- 
lege experience is not a family heritage, 
then the concept of orientation of Hoffman 
and Plutchik will become increasingly more 
important if the facilities of the university 
are to be maximally useful to each indi- 
vidual who matriculates therein. Philo- 
sophically, the concept of orientation set 
forth by Hoffman. and Plutchik is most 
compatible with the student personnel point 
of view. 


Small-group discussion methods have 
been much discussed in the literature of 
the past 10 years. Hoffman and Plutchik 
attempt to excerpt from the available liter- 
ature those techniques most effectively use- 
ful in the orientation program. Excerpts 
are never in themselves satisfying to the 
reader. However, by using the appendix 
and bibliography as guidelines to further 
study, the reader not familiar with group 
techniques should be able to become opera- 
tive in the small-group discussion context. 
It is important that the reader realize that 
the book itself merely highlights and de- 
fines selected discussion methods. It is not 
intended as a manual for small-group dis- 
cussion leaders and thus should not be used 
as a source of generalization as to how to 
lead a small-group discussion. 

For the person concerned with the or- 
ganization of their type of orientation pro- 
gram, the authors identify several kinds of 
problems which will need to be resolved 
and offer their experience in helping resolve 
them. The matter of balancing process and 
content is discussed. Frankly, the authors 
recognize that the small discussion method 
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must have content. An accompanying ref- 
erence, Controversy, edited by Hoffman and 
Plutchik and published by Putnam, has 
been prepared as a content guide. Like- 
wise, the authors discuss the problems of 
training faculty members to be small dis- 
cussion leaders, the application of the small 
group method to the classroom, and the 
follow-up needs for individual counseling 
which will result from using the small-group 
discussion method. While the limits of the 
book do not provide for ample treatment in 
a complete sense, the major problems are 
recognized and some guidelines for resolu- 
tion laid down. The authors use the ap- 
pendix to lead the reader to resources which 
will help him further resolve problems 
raised. 

As in any book whose purpose is pri- 
marily to present a point of view, there are 
limitations. The book does not deal 
“deeply and painstakingly with small-group 
leadership techniques, devices, and philos- 
ophy as applied to the classroom situation” 
or orientation as the publishers maintain in 
their advertisements. If this were the in- 
tent, the book falls far short. However, 
as one of the more complete treatments of 
orientation and the use of small-group dis- 
cussion methods to date (and in the opinion 
of the reviewer there has not been a com- 
plete treatment), the book does set forth 
a most defensible approach to the orienta- 
tion of students to college and defines, with 
brief consideration of positive and negative 
limits, the small-group discussion methods 
most effective for the orientation learning 
experience. With the above limitations 
clearly understood, the book is a worthy 
addition to the literature on higher educa- 
tion.—DENNiIs L. TrRuEBLOOD, Coordinator, 
College Student Personnel Graduate Studies 
Program, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale. 


<> 


Ways oF StupyING CHILDREN, A MANUAL 
FOR TEACHERS, by Millie Almy. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1959. 218 


pp. $3.50. 


Te THE EXCELLENT manuals for the study 
of children which have been written by 
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English and Raimy, Torgerson, Driscoll, 
DeHaan and Kough, and others, has now 
been added the work which is here re- 
viewed. The author acknowledges that in 
the preparation of this manual she was 
privileged to draw freely upon materials 
from the files of the late Ruth Cunningham 
who had long worked closely with teachers 
in child study. 

The content of the book is organized in 
keeping with its title, that is, each chapter 
describes a way of studying children. First 
is “Observation: The Basic Way”; then in 
succession the study of children in groups; 
the use of interviews, questionnaires, and 
other means of self-report; the analysis of 
children’s expression in oral and written 
language, in music and dance, and in art 
forms; learning about the child from par- 
ents, other teachers, and specialized school 
personnel; and, finally, studying the cumu- 
lative records. 

This is a book which treats the ac- 
tivities of teachers and is intended to im- 
prove teachers’ activities. By effectively 
studying and understanding his children, 
the teacher carries on instruction more skill- 
fully and ministers to the character and 
personality needs of individual children 
with greater sensitivity. That the teacher's 
improved skill might also make contribu- 
tions to the work of the counselor and psy- 
chologist is not mentioned. It is nonethe- 
less true that these specialists must place 
prime dependence on teachers for aid in 
identifying, diagnosing, and treating prob- 
lem children. 

Miss Almy has written in, a clear exposi- 
tory style, citing many examples in illustra- 
tion of her “ways.” All the examples are 
of children of elementary school age. 

There is no suggestion of classifying 
children according to types of problems. 
Practically no research is cited: in justifica- 
tion of the “ways” or in evaluation of the 
kinds of evidence turned up in the study 
of children. The judgments offered, the 
admonitions uttered, the specifications laid 
down, all seem to be founded in the author's 
common sense. 

These remarks are offered in characteri- 
zation rather than in criticism of this work. 
As a “manual” this book is indeed a “how- 
to-do-it” guide. In this reviewer's judg- 
ment, its pages reflect experience, maturity, 
and wisdom. Especially is there wisdom in 
the author's frequent words of caution to 
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the reader against hasty generalization 
from single bits of evidence. She is deeply 
aware of the fact that each child is an in- 
dividual and that in assigning him to any 
class or category the possibility of really 
understanding him is needlessly and harm- 
fully restricted. 

Well-chosen and carefully annotated read- 
ings are listed at the end of each chapter. 
The general format of the book invites its 
use. And its ideal use, it seems to this 
writer, would be as a manual thoughtfully 
studied and applied by an elementary school 
faculty which wishes to grow in the capacity 
to understand and meet the individual needs 
of children.—P. W. Hutson, Professor of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh. 


PsyCcHOLOGYy IN EpucaTion, by Sidney L. 
Pressey, Francis P. Robinson, & John E. 
Horrocks. Revised edition. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1959. 633 pp. + 
index. $6.50. 


Tx Focus of Psychology in Education is 

the continuous development of the indi- 
vidual from infancy to adulthood; his edu- 
cation, both intellectually and socially, as 
fostered and hindered by multiple internal 
and external environmental factors; and 
the many and major contributions that psy- 
chology can make to the optimal education 
of the individual. 

Organizationally, Psychology in Educa- 
tion has four focuses. Part I concerns “De- 
velopment Through Childhood and Youth” 
and summarizes present psychological re- 
search in child development from infancy 
to adulthood. Part II concerns “The Na- 
ture and Fostering of Learning” with em- 
phasis on the social aspects of learning. 
Part II concerns “Work With the Individ- 
ual” and offers specific suggestions to help 
the teacher understand and help individual 
pupils. Part IV, the final chapter, con- 
cerns “Goals for Teachers and Students” 
and is designed as a touchstone of the ends 
of education as well as an aid to increased 
self-understanding on the part of the reader. 

Contentwise, Psychology in Education is, 
within its prescribed limits, encyclopedic in 
scope, a compendium of psychological re- 
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search findings related to human develop- 
ment including the most recent longitudinal 
studies as well as the older horizontal and 
fragmented studies. 

A few statistics may indicate the thorough- 
ness and comprehensiveness of the research 
underlying Psychology in Education. End 
of chapter bibliographic references num- 
ber 1,178. The 19 unit chapters are studded 
with 92 appropriate charts, diagrams, and 
illustrations plus 33 tables and form a uni- 
fied, sequential study of “the total of human 
development and change.” 

Stylewise, Psychology in Education is 
rich in anecdotal and case history material. 
In addition, numerous, concrete suggestions 
are offered for applying specific psychologi- 
cal principles. Literary style is simple and 
direct. 

Several individual chapters merit special 
mention: “Interests: Their Nature and 
Nurture” delineate the etiology and malle- 
ability of interest, a major motivational fac- 
tor affecting learning; “The Development 
of the Emotional Life” traces the genesis 
of a functional concept of emotion and its 
significant role in the education of the indi- 
vidual; “Learning in Social Situations” ex- 
plores and stresses the role of social learn- 
ing, its advantages, disadvantages, and op- 
portunities for use in the classroom; “Psy- 
chology of a School Subject” concerns the 
fundamental R—Reading—and shows in de- 
tail “how psychological research can sug- 
gest more effective teaching procedures; 
“Personal Counseling” presents a stimulat- 
ing, insightful consideration of universal 
student problems and ways of working with 
them. The authors contend and, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, rightly that coun- 
seling and teaching procedures differ in 
kind and not in degree only. Both coun- 
seling and non-counseling methods are re- 
viewed. 

Psychology in Education is a major con- 
tribution to the psycho-educational field. 
Its central theme is the total development 
of the individual from infancy to adulthood. 
Educational problems are analyzed in the 
light of current psychological research find- 
ings. Numerous, concrete suggestions for 
practical application of specific psychologi- 
cal principles are offered for the considera- 
tion of the new and experienced teacher 
alike:—EMERSON CoyLe, Counselor, Brook- 
lyn College, New York. 
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Two Practical Guidance Vnstraments 


HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOUR INTERESTS? 


A factorial vocational interest inventory 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Professional Schools View Liberal Arts 


The Liberal Arts as Viewed by Faculty 
Members in Professional Schools, P. L. 
Dressel, L. B. Mayhew, & E. J. McGrath, 
1959. Institute of Higher Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
68 pp. $1.50. 

This is the second of a series on the role of liberal 
education in the curricula of undergraduate pro- 
fessional schools. Faculty at these schools com- 
posed the sample. The investigation was accom- 
plished by questionnaire survey (57 to 65 per cent 
return) of more than 3,000 faculty members in 182 
colleges. The survey was concerned with the per- 
ceived value of liberal arts course work and re- 
quirements, amount and nature of desired require- 
ments, and a search for any existing relationships 
between the obtained opinions and such variables 
as age, rank, education, etc. 

The professional schools included were agricul- 
ture, business, education, engineering, home eco- 
nomics, journalism, music, nursing, and pharmacy. 

The report makes fascinating reading. Many re- 
sults are surprising; others are not. The results re- 
veal a rather general rejection of introduction of 
liberal arts into the professional curriculum and 
similar rejection of concentration of liberal arts 
work in the first two years of college. This opinion 
suggests either little recognition of the realization 
of college attrition on or before completion of two 
years of college work, or the belief that in spite of 
the incidence of student indecision as to vocational 
goals professional training would be more appro- 
priate for students. 

While a generally favorable reaction was ob- 
tained toward liberal arts course work, this general 
agreement melts away in considering inter-group 
differences as to which liberal arts course work 
should be given to all students, the amount of 
course work, and the degree to which it should be 
required. The respondents’ replies suggest that they 
interpret the liberal arts work in terms of relevance 
for their own specialities. Naturally this creates 
considerable differences. The most agreement 
among respondents shows up in a general prefer- 
ence for liberal arts course work designed to de- 
velop particular intellectual skills (mathematics, 
composition, and speech, for example). 

Journal readers will be particularly interested in 
the section devoted to the respondents’ perceptions 
of how student personnel workers (along with other 
administrative and faculty groups) view the. role of 
liberal arts education. 

The results shed considerable light on why im- 
plicit values of liberal arts education may be so 
readily agreed upon in the abstract; yet this agree- 
able light fades into heat in the face of specifics of 
what course work for what purposes should be re- 
quired to what degree. 

The survey asked for opinions in terms of a five- 
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point scale where the extremes of agreement or 
disagreement were “tend to agree” and “tend to 
disagree.” While recognizing that such phrasing 
undoubtedly contributed to spreading out responses 
over the five-point range, it does leave the reader 
wishing that more really extreme positions had 
been made available for systematic recording. 

In summary, this is a stimulating report which 
readers will find well worth perusal and perhaps 
discussion with their professional school colleagues. 


Degree Mills 


American Degree Mills, R. H. Reid, 
1959. American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 100 pp. $1.00. 


This American Council on Education publication 
treats the prevalent and growing problem of di- 
ploma mills. Interestingly enough, the work is the 
result of the Committee to Insure a Better Under- 
standing of American Higher Education Abroad. 
This comes about due to the fact that a ready and 
responsive source of students and degree getters 
(frequently accomplished simultaneously), is found 
among foreign nationals. This trend has led to con- 
siderable strain on our educational image abroad. 
In some countries these mills have led to discount- 
ing of degrees from any American educational insti- 
tution. 

The. author reports an extensive investigation 
covering the incidence and cost of diploma mill op- 
erations, legislative controls exercised by states, con- 
trols exercised by federal agencies such as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and Post Office Department, 
the need for further Congressional investigation 
(such an investigation was last held in 1924), and 
the development of criteria for use in legislation 
which would clearly distinguish such operations 
from those of legitimate educational institutions. 

It is estimated that the diploma mill business 
may involve as many as three-quarters of a million 
students and $75 million annually. The author has 
located at least 200 such organizations operating in 
37 states. Many of these enterprises are world-wide 
in scope and some, while American chartered or 
sponsored, are actually located in foreign countries. 

The critical deterent to effective controls lies in 
the general absence of specific minimum educa- 
tional standards for such institutions and the 
total lack of uniformity among state laws—a lack 
which weakens the impact of the few adequate 
state laws. Incidently, 26 states have no legal con- 
trol over educational institutions granting degrees. . 

The author concludes with recommendations in- 
cluding: (a) adoption of uniform regulatory legis- 
lation by states (the Council of State Governments 
is naturally in favor of this action); (b) adoption 
of supplementary federal legislation to cover in- 
terstate and international control problems; and (c) 
further Congressional committee hearings, the one 
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major advantage of which is to get recorded, under 
congressional immunity, a large body of factual in- 
formation concerning the diploma mill operations 
and their organizations. 

The American Council on Education has produced 
a stimulating review of the complicated problems in- 
volved in educational regulation. Enough illustra- 
tive “case studies” are included to leave the reader 
with a clear picture of the modus operandi of the 
diploma mills and their effects. 


Creativity of Gifted 


Creativity of Gifted and Talented Chil- 
dren, 1959. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 51 pp. 
$1.00. 


This monograph was published for the American 
Association for Gifted Children by the Teachers 
College. It includes addresses given by Paul Witty, 
James Conant, and Ruth Strang and a recording of 
the question and answer period following the pres- 
entations of the last two speakers. Witty’s paper 
deals with identification and education of talented 
pupils. He cites evidence of the frequency of un- 
educated talent, selected educational programs de- 
signed for the gifted, characteristics of gifted pupils 
in the fields of science, social leadership, and crea- 
tive expression. The citation of a fifth grader’s 
theme written in response to viewing a film (used 
to promote creative expression) has to be read to 
be believed. Conant addressed himself to the 
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highly gifted pupils (top two to three per cent) in 
contrast to the 15-20 per cent of the student popu- 
lation referred to as academically talented. Strang’s 
presentation concerns development of the gifted in- 
dividual’s creative “powers.” She describes various 
manifestations of creativity and the value of ob- 
servation of student products as very likely the best 
means of appraising creativity. The bulk of her 
presentation concerns means of fostering creative 
behavior. While not practically new as statements 
of means, the presentations are well developed and 
include frequent illustrations as to technique and 
content. 


Summer Service Projects 


Invest Your Summer—A Catalogue of 
Service Opportunities, 1959-1960. Commis- 
sion on Youth Service Projects (adminis- 
tered through Ecumenical Voluntary Serv- 
ice), 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. 32 pp. $.25 ($1.00 per seven copies 
or $10.00 per hundred). 

The Commission on Youth Service Projects is an 
informal, joint operation of over 30 “eo and 
religious organizations interested in the field of 
summer service projects. The catalogue available 
to this reviewer was the 1959 edition. The 1960 
edition, presumably similar in content, is currently 
available. 

The types of summer service opportunities are 
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many. The catalogue lists the following sub-di- 
visions: Work Camps (United States, Territories, 
and overseas), Community Service, Institutional Serv- 
ice, Working Seminars, Caravans, Study Seminars, 
Individual Service and Related Projects, and Pro- 
grams. Some programs are designed for high-school 
students, others for college age and older youth. 
Under each type of program are listed the locations, 
summer-time periods, sponsoring organizations, and 
a brief description of the poy task, costs in- 
volved, and remuneration (if any). 

Such a compilation may serve a valuable pur- 
pose as a resource of avocational or prevocational 
opportunities for many individuals known to school 
counselors and personnel workers. 


TB Interviewing Guide 


Interviewing Guides for Specific Disabil- 
ities—Pulmonary Tuberculosis, Revised 
1959. Bureau of Employment Security, 
U.S. Employment Service, U.S. Department 
of Labor. GPO, Washington, D.C. 10 pp. 
$.05. 

This publication is a revised version of a similar 
guide published when the interview guide series 
started six years ago. Progress in the treatment of 
tuberculosis since the issuance of the first edition 
of the guide made revision necessary in order that 


users of this tool for interviewing, counseling, and 
placing ex-TB patients may ‘have available the 


latest information on the rehabilitation and employ- 
ment of such persons. In this relatively short 
a many new drugs, which singly or in com- 
ination control the disease, have been discovered 
or developed; and surgical procedures, hitherto in- 
frequently used, are now generally employed along 
with other standard forms of therapy. The re- 
sults of these developments in the treatment of the 
tuberculous are that the patients’ disease is gener- 
ally brought under control more rapidly and that 
the recovery of their health and employability is 
possible more quickly than was so only a few years 
ago. 
The new guide retains the established format of 
the series of dissability guides. The four principal 
sections include: Description of the Disability; 
Evaluation of Work Capacity; Definitions; and Co- 
operating Agencies. Each of these sections has been 
revised to bring to the counselor or placement 
worker the latest information available concerning 
the modern treatment of patients and the factors 
which affect their employment. 

While the series of interviewing guides on 
specific disabilities was developed primarily as an 
aid to state employment service staffs who serve 
handicapped persons, sales of the guides through 
the U.S. Government Printing Office have indi- 
cated that they have found acceptance by others 
concerned with placing and counseling the handi- 
capped. The guide should provide practical assist- 
ance to industrial physicians, placement workers, 
and rehabilitation workers, as well as employment 
service staffs in counseling, placing, and trans- 
ferring ex-tuberculous persons. 
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e Growing Up 

e Success in the World of Work 
e The Bobby G 


Address 


e You and Your Work Ways 


| 
| 
; e You and Your Future 
| 
| 
| 
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HARPER books of guidance 
By EDWARD HODNETT 


Author of The Ari of Problem Solving 


The Art of Working With People 


“A mature ‘business management’ approach. . .Hodnett’s thesis 
is that good intentions and strong incentive are just not enough 
for dealing with people effectively. Hard work and solid intel- 
lectual planning are necessary.”—Library Journal. $3.95 


Which College for You? 


“Should be an immensely helpful little book to a young person 
seeking the college most suitable to his own needs and ambi- 
tions. It is a realistic guide, giving step-by-step advice. . .If 
more students chose their colleges with the care and thought- 


fulness so ably outlined in this book, there would be fewer dis- c 
appointments.” —Rocer Garrison, author of The Adventure of 
Learning in College. $2.95 


By F. ALEXANDER MAGOUN 


Former Professor of Human Relations in Industry, M.1.T., and Presi- 
dent of Human Relations, Inc. 


Cooperation and Conflict 
in Industry 


A distinguished teacher and human relations consultant iden- 
tifies the roots of conflict and sets forth methods for achieving 
genuine cooperation, amplifying his discussion with abundant 
case histories of conflict resolution and with observations based 
on his long experience as consultant to industry. $4.50 


Successfully Finding Yourself 
and Your Job 


An important book for high school and college students, their 
parents, and their counselors. The author offers sound advice 
to anyone in the formative stages of a career on finding the job 
that will best satisfy the whole person. “The logic is unim- 
peachable.”—Library Journal. $3.75 


At your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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Association Activities 


A.P.G.A. Board Advances Professional Standards 


In Vocational Counseling 


pap EACH APGA member is responsible 
to some degree for the effectiveness of 
the work of the American Board for Profes- 
sional Standards in Vocational Counseling, 
Inc., this report about Board affairs is made 
periodically to the membership. 

One function of a professional associa- 
tion is the encouragement of good practices 
in the professional field it represents and 
the elimination of malpractice. When laws 
support this, as in state licensing laws for 
psychologists and physicians, it is compara- 
tively easy for professional associations to 
ascertain that services are of at least an 
adequate professional quality. It is a diff- 
cult matter to carry out this obligation when 
persuasion and professional example are the 
only tools. Difficult it may be, but the 
obligation for supervision of professional 
services remains. 

This obligation for the quality of serv- 
ices rendered by agencies offering vocational 
counseling was formally recognized in 1950 
by the National Vocational Guidar.ce Asso- 
ciation. That organization published then 
the first directory of agencies offering voca- 
tional counseling whose services had been 
examined against criteria of professional 
competence and found adequate. This 
valuable, pioneering work of NVGA was 
picked up later by the Ethical Practices 
Committees of APGA and culminated in 
1958 with the founding of this semi-inde- 
pendent Board by APGA, incorporated 
under the laws of the District of Columbia. 

Under the thoughtful, competent leader- 
ship of its first president, Dr. Thomas M. 
Magoon, the Board established even higher 
standards of professional competency, and 
implemented sound methods for applying 
these standards. Much credit is due Dr. 
Magoon for the increased prestige APGA 
acquired among professional associations 
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through the effective work of the Board. 
This was climaxed by the publication late 
in 1958 of the Board's first Directory of Vo- 
cational Counseling Services, listing with de- 
tailed information 152 approved agencies 
in 34 states, Puerto Rico, Canada, and the 
District of Columbia. Seven additional 
agencies have been approved. 

When an agency applies to the Board, it 
is asked to submit on a form extensive in- 
formation about the agency and to give on 
another form detailed information about 
the agency’s professional personnel. These 
forms are studied by a two-man team of 
Board members, and then by the entire 
Board. Questions about the agency and its 
personnel needing elucidation are prepared, 
and a two-man panel of visitors is set up 
from among qualified APGA members rea- 
sonably near the applying agency. The 
questions are sent to the panel members, 
along with all forms. The panel visits the 
agency and submits a report, specifically 
giving detailed replies to the questions the 
Board raised. The panel is not asked to 
evaluate the agency, but to get first-hand 
factual information. The evaluative func- 
tion rests with the Board, and on receipt of 
the panel report, the agency's file is re- 
studied by another two-man team of Board 
members and then by the entire Board. 

If the agency is approved (most appli- 
cants earn approval) a certificate showing 
approval is sent to the agency with an ex- 
piration date two years afterward. This 
two-year approval period is contingent upon 
the agency not significantly changing within 
that period. 

Under new procedures adopted by the 
Board in November, 1959, the old policy 
of extending approval to all agencies for 
the same two-year period was dropped in 
favor of having each agency's approval 
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period extend for two calendar years from 
the month of approval or of reapproval. 
Currently, agencies whose approval periods 
expire uniformly in August of this year are 
being invited to seek reapproval, a number 
being invited to do so each month. This 
will spread the reapproval period for those 
agencies listed in the last Directory, and 
with the new policy applying to new agen- 
cies, the work load will be distributed 
throughout the year with benefit to both 
Board and agencies. The Directory, in the 
future, will be published on January | of 
every other year, beginning January I, 
1961. Agencies approved at the time of 
publication will be listed even if the pe- 
riod of approval for one agency may ex- 
pire one month after publication. 

Another change in Board policy has been 
the increase of fees beginning December 
1, 1959. The fee now is $70.00 for new 
agencies, and $25.00 for reapproved agen- 
cies. This increase was required in order 
that the Board can be more financially self- 
sufficient. It is not likely that Boards of 
this nature will ever be financially inde- 
pendent, for this would make the cost 
prohibitive to some agencies. Because 
APGA has seen the function of this Board 
as the carrying out of the Association's pub- 
lic responsibility, the APGA Executive 
Council votes an annual subsidy to the 
Board. 

The members of the Board are elected 
for three years. A nominating committee 
provides names to the APGA Executive 
Council which votes to fill vacancies. This 
activity of the Executive Council, plus the 
subsidy and an annual report made by the 
Board to APGA, constitute the formal liai- 
son between the Board and APGA. In all 
other matters the Board operates inde- 
pendently from APGA, including such im- 
portant matters as establishing and imple- 
menting criteria for approving agencies. 

The Board sees its mission as not only 
that of approving or disapproving applying 
agencies, but of conducting a broad educa- 
tional program to result in ever improving 
vocational counseling services. 

The effectiveness of the Board can be in- 
creased through the efforts of APGA mem- 
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just published... 
Character Disorders 
In Parents of Delinquents 


Beatrice Simcox Reiner 
Irving Kaufman, M.D. 


Daily headlines reflect the public's concern 
about youthful delinquents. This new book, 
focused on the parents of delinquents, is 
based on a five-year study at the Judge Boker 
Guidance Center of Boston. 

The authors present a detailed description 
and analysis of the dynamics of parents with 
character disorders. They make a major con- 
tribution to therapeutic methods in the treat- 
ment approach and techniques they outline. 
The book also challenges the community to 
provide the preventive services and treatment 
programs needed by these families, who now 
“live on the edge of life.” 


$2.75 


Family Service Association of America 
215 Park Avenue South New York 3, N. Y. 


bers. One-hundred-sixty-one agencies is a 
small proportion of the agencies in this 
country offering vocational counseling to 
the public. APGA members can fulfill their 
professional responsibility in the area of 
improved practice if they will identify 
agencies in their community not listed in 
the Directory and through professionally 
acceptable procedures, such as through local 
guidance associations, bring to these local 
agency's attention the value of having their 
vocational counseling services approved. 

Suggestions to the Board are welcome at 
any time. Its members are carrying out 
your professional wishes and responsibility, 
and you are urged to contribute to its 
effective operation. 

The present members of the Board are 
Richard Hill Byrne, President, Anna R. 
Meeks, Vice-President, Leona Wise Jones, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Edwin W. Davis, 
Clyde J. Lindley, Paul MacMinn, and Fred- 
erick P. Watts. The Board operates from 
the APGA Headquarters at 1605 New 
Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, 
D. C. 
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From the Executive Director... 


h~ MEMBERS of our Association have 
been saddened recently by the deaths 
occurring among those who have been so in- 
strumental in the leadership of the Asso- 
ciation. In talking with the Editor about 
this, Dr. Samler remarked that this is one 
of the signs of a professional group coming 
to maturity; it begins to count the passing 
of some of the great leaders of the profes- 
sion. Although this does not assuage the 
sorrow that is felt, it does, nevertheless, put 
in perspective the maturity that our profes- 
sion is achieving. 

That maturity is spelled out also in other 
ways. One of the most important for all of 
us, of course, is the Headquarters building 
which gives us a home to which we can 
point. Right now and during the next sev- 
eral weeks members are being asked in per- 
son or by telephone to make a contribution 
to finish up the construction loan and the 
work on the building. Small contributions 
from all of us will denote our individual par- 
ticipation in the building and will make it 
possible to clear up the outstanding in- 
debtedness, except for the mortgage. It is 
hoped very much that within these few 
weeks everyone will contribute, and if every- 
one does, we can finish this job right away. 

Many persons are interested in European 
summer meetings. I am glad to be able to 
tell you that the International Guidance 
Association will hold an international sem- 
inar on Vocational Guidance for the Handi- 
capped in Jerusalem, Israel, August 22- 
September 1, 1960. Additional information 
about the seminar may be found elsewhere 
in this issue of the Journal. 

The prospect of summer prompts me to 
suggest that there is a weaith of summer 
teaching opportunities for public school 
counselors, directors of guidance, and psy- 
chologists. In several Institutes last summer 
in which counselors and directors of guid- 
ance were used for teaching purposes, the 
results were most gratifying. These people 
frequently can bring to a campus the kind 
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of intelligent practice and knowledge of 
work with students that can come only with 
years of this type. 

Of unusual interest to the guidance field 
will be the Association of Junior Colleges 
convention in Louisville, Kentucky, on 
March 2-4, 1960, giving particular emphasis 
to student personnel work. Dr. E. G. Wil- 
liamson will deliver the keynote address on 
student personnel work in junior colleges. 
This is particularly notable because junior 
colleges have been working to identify their 
own special emphases in student personnel 
work; their 1960 convention will signal a 
greater study and endeavor in this area. 
The Junior College Association will be con- 
ducting institutes for junior college admin 
istrators during the summer and included in 
these will be special attention to student 
personnel services in the junior college.— 
ArTHUR A. HITCHCOCK 


WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 


The Journal has been notified of the 
death of Dortuy Suires in July of 1959 at 
her home in Cumberland, Maryland. Prior 
to her death she was Director of Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services, Baltimore County Board of 
Education, and had previously served as 
State Pupil Personnel Supervisor for the 
State of Maryland. 


Puitie W. NaTALe, JR., formerly a teacher 
and Director of Testing at Eastern Junior 
High School, Lynn, Massachusetts, is now 
Guidance Counselor at Coolidge Junior 
High School, Natick, Massachusetts. 


Rosert L. MILLIKEN, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, is currently Coordinator 
of Counseling Services at South Dakota State 
College, Brookings. 
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Victor H. Apps has left the Ohio State 
University in Columbus where he was a staff 
member of the University Counseling and 
Testing Center and has joined the staff of 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, as Counselor and Assistant Professor 
of Psychology. 


MakrtTIN D. Tay or who was Supervisor of 
Pupil Personnel Services with the Downey 
Union High School District, Downey, Cali- 
fornia, has accepted a new position as Guid- 
ance Consultant with the El Dorado Union 
High School and Placerville Elementary 
Schools, in Placerville, California. 


notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


THE ARKANSAS PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociATION held its Fall Conference on 
Thursday, November 5, 1959, in Hot 
Springs. Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, Execu- 
tive Director of APGA, addressed the after- 
noon session. 


THE WISCONSIN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociaTIon will hold its Annual Spring 
Guidance Conference of 1960 at Oshkosh 
State College. There will be workshop 
meetings for the discussion of problems rela- 
tive to the various educational levels 
represented. 


Tue AKRON AREA VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION is continuing its series of meet- 
ings on the theme “Vocational Information 
Presented by People Who Know.” The 
January, 1960, meeting presented a panel 
of prominent businessmen who discussed 
“Training Programs for Personnel in Busi- 
ness and Industry.” 


THE New JERSEY PERSONNEL AND Gurp- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION met in Atlantic City in 
November, 1959. The featured speakers 
were Dr. J. Ned Bryan, Director of the 
North Central Association’s Superior and 
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STANDARD HANDBOOKS AND 
STUDIES IN PERSONNEL, 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


National Register of Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships. 1959. 3rd Ed. 
Vol. 1. Register of Scholarships and Loans 
Vol. 2. Register of Fellowships and Grants 

Modern Vocational Trends Handbook. 
1960 5th Ed. 12.50 

Career Monographs—67 titles. each 1.25 
Paperbound. Not billed for less than 4 

Angel's National Directory of Personnel 
Managers. 4th Ed. 

Employment Service Handbook. 2nd Ed. 

National and International Employment Hand- 
book for Specialized Personnel. 1960 

Looking for Employment in Foreign Countries. 
4th Ed. J. L. Angel. 1959 

Why and How to Prepare an Effective Job 
Resume. 2nd Ed. 1956 


WORLD TRADE 
ACADEMY PRESS, INC. 
50 EAST 42ND STREET § NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


13.00 
12.00 


25.00 
15.00 


12.50 


7.00 


7.00 


Talented Student Project, and Dr. Frank L. 
Sievers, Chief, Guidance, Counseling and 
Testing Section, U. S. Office of Education. 
The meeting was jointly sponsored by the 
NJPGA and the New Jersey Secondary 
School Principals. There were over 350 
people in attendance. 


THe New York State Counsecors As- 
SOCIATION will hold its Silver Anniversary 
Conference on March 27-29, 1960, at Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, New York. The Confer 
ence theme will be “The Individual in an 
Expanding Society” with the following 
main speakers: Mr. Daniel Davies, T« ch. 
ers College, Columbia University; Dr. \WVil- 
liam Carson, State University College of 
Education, Potsdam; Dean Charles Noble, 
Syracuse University; and Dr. Robert Hop- 
pock, New York University. Pre-registra 
tion materials will be mailed early in 
February. If you are not a member of 
NYSCA please contact Miss Margaret Hef. 
fernan, Registration Chairman, Liverpool 
Junior High School, Liverpool, New York, 
for the pre-registration kit. 
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the EXHIBITORS 


The American Personnel and Guidance Association is pleased to announce this 
list of selected exhibitors. The exhibits are a significant feature of the Annual 


to the 
1960 


American Personnel 


and Guidance 
Association 
Convention 


Convention. You will find an excellent coverage of texts, tests, and other materials. 
Plan to visit each exhibitor and place your orders while at the Convention. 


American Association of Advertising Agencies 


American Council on Education 
American Dietetic Association 
American Guidance Services, Inc. 
American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants 
American Legion 
American Medical Association 
American Occupational Therapy Association 
American Optometric Association 
American Osteopathic Association 
American Physical Therapy Association 
American Podiatry Association 
American School 
Association Conventions Exhibits 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 


California Test Bureau 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 


Cancer Control Program, U.S. Dept. H.E.W. 


Careers 
Chronicle Guidance Publications 
College Placement Council, Inc. 


Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. 


Conference Book Service 
Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc. 
Council on Social Work Education 
Devereux Foundation 

De Vry Technical Institute 
Educational Advisory Center 


Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, 


Testing Service 

Executive Analysis Corporation 

Funds for Education, Inc. 

Girl Scouts of the United States of America 


Harper & Brothers 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


Convention—1960 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL 


Joint Committee on Librarianship as a Career 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

McGraw-Hill Book Company 

McKnight & McKnight Publishing Company 
Miles Reproducer Company, Inc. 


National Association of Social Workers, Inc. 

National Chiropractic Association, Inc. 

National Council on Hotel and Restaurant 
Education 

National Forum 

National Foundation 

National Institute of Mental Health 

National League for Nursing 

New American Library of World Literature, 


Inc 
New “York Life Insurance Company 


Occu-Press 
Oxford Filing Supply Company, Inc. 


Personnel Press, Inc. 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 
Psychological Corporation 


Randall Publishing Company 
Science Research Associates 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


United States Air Force 

United States Arm 

United States Civil Service Commission 
United States Coast Guard 

United States Department of Labor 
United States Marine Corps 

United States Navy 


World Book Company 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
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The GAP Gage: 


The Branches Are Stirring 


DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


|" YOU'VE EVER lived in a part of the coun- 
try where they occasionally have those 
burning hot and humid days, you know 
how very refreshing it is in the late after- 
noon to look up at the trees nearby and to 
discover that the leaves have begun to 
ripple and the branches have begun to 
sway in the suddenly strengthening wind. 

There's a very fitting parallel here with 
what is happening in the Branches of APGA 
and NVGA, particularly with reference to 
participation in GAP, APGA’s Personnel 
and Guidance Advancement Program. As 
of December 31, 1959, the total of Branch 
and Association gifts, in cash and pledges 
(mostly cash), was $9,613.00, or just over 
32 per cent of our GAP campaign goal of 
at least $30,000 from this source no later 
than March 1, 1962. 

But the very encouraging aspect of 
Branch and Association gifts is that 64, or 
all but 13, of the present 77 APGA and/or 
NVGA Branches have made at least one 
gift to GAP. Thus, 83 per cent have done 
at least something to date and several others 
of the remaining 13 are “thinking about it” 
or have fund-raising activities underway. 
Furthermore, five non-branch associations 
have contributed a total of approximately 
$1,500, headed by a total of $1,000 in cash 
gifts from the New York State Counselors 
Association. 

Big things, however, are ahead for GAP 
fund-raising activities and by the time you 
read this in early March, the Branch and 
Association Gifts total will be well into five 
figures. By then the projected Anniversary 
Gifts Campaign will have been underway 
for several weeks. Each Branch is being 
strongly urged to make an Anniversary Gift 
sometime between January 28, the date of 
purchase of our new home in 1959, and 
March 2 of the same year, the date we 
actually moved into it. 
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The urgency of raising all possible funds 
just as soon as we can lies in the fact that 
we must pay five and one-half per cent in- 
terest per year on every dollar we have in 
our construction loan and mortgage. Thus, 
for every $100 of our loan which runs a 
year, it costs us $5.50 extra in interest, which 
must be added to the total cost of our new 
home. Hence, every $100 contributed to 
GAP now reduces our loan by $100 and 
also saves us the $5.50 per year in interest. 
In addition every $100 which we as a 
Branch give to APGA increases the capital 
assets of our professional organization and 
makes it just that much stronger—and just 
that much the better able to serve us, its 
members and “stockholders.” 

Soon to be formed in conjunction with 
our Branch and Association gifts campaign 
is the “$1,000 Club” in recognition of 
Branches and Associations which have made 
large contributions. At least 15 to 20 of 
our Branches and Associations have ample 
potential for realizing this goal over the 
next two-year period. Two Associations 
have already qualified for membership in 
the “$1,000 Club,” while several others are 
within easy hailing distance and should 
attain the goal before the end of 1960. 

When your Branch gets busy and raises 
money for APGA’s GAP, it not only does 
APGA a lot of good, but your Branch and 
its members are also the better off for hav- 
ing done so. APGA HQ then becomes 
“YOUR HQ” too, and where there is pride 
in ownership there quite logically follows 
greater and more meaningful participation 
in and support of APGA. Your Branch, 
depending upon its size, is you and 30 to 
40 or perhaps several hundred other pro- 
fessional workers. When each of you do 
your part in helping your branch do its part 
in putting the GAP fund campaign over the 
top, then truly will the Branches be stirring. 
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NOW is the time for you to order your copies of 


“Basic Approaches 
to Mental Health in the Schools” 


WHY? Because this 68-page publication reprinting the series of eight articles 
on mental health from the Personnel and Guidance Journal can serve as: 


© A text for in-service training 
© A focal point for faculty discussion 

© Stimulating reading for all persons concerned with positive mental health in our 
nation's schools 


WHY? Because, in the words of Dr. R. H. Felix, Director of the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, it is a 


“*... sampling of the creative work being done in this field and 
...@ timely contribution to the rapidly expanding area of mental health practice.” 


WHY? Because it provides valuable insight for present and future teachers and 
counselors. Dr. C. H. Patterson, Associate Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, recently wrote: 


“*] think thal this should be required reading for all teachers and teachers in train- 
ing, as well as for all counselors. I hope that . . . future students will have read it 
before reaching an advanced counseling course. But until they have, I will con- 
tinue to use it.” 


Write in now for your copies of “Basic Approaches to Mental Health in the 
Schools.” Single copies may be obtained for $1.00; orders of 10 or more receive 
a 10 percent discount. Order from: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Washington 9, D. C. 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, American Schoo! Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


ond Duoatp S. Arxsucx.s, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston 15, Mas- 

usetts 

ene Danrac D. Favsr, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

Treasurer: Dean L. Huma, State Supervisor of Guidance Services, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 

Executive Director: Axtuur A. Hrrcncocx, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Rossrt Carus, Head of Counseling Bureau. University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, President, ACPA 

Wii C, Corrzs, Professor of Education and Assistant Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, President, NVGA 

Karuryrn L. Hopwoon, Dean of Students, Hunter College, New York, New York, President-Elect, ACPA 

AprauaM Jacons, Associate Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training Program, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York, President-Elect, DRC 

Watrar F. Jounson, Jx., Professor of Education, College of Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan, Past President, APGA 

wy Ouusen, Professor of Education, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President, 

A 

Cant O. Pzsts, Counselor, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, President-Elect, ASCA 

Hsaman J. Peraxs, Professor of Education, College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, President, 
NAG 

C. Wivriatp Scorr, Director of Advanced Study and Coordinator of tment of Guidance and Educarional Psy- 
chology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, President-Elect, NVGA 

Wituiam E. Trvax, Jz., Director of Scudent Personnel and Guidance and Head of Counselor Training Program, East 
Texas State College, Commerce, Texas, President-Elect, SPATE 

Don D. Twirorp, State Director, Guidance Services Section, Division of Vocational Education, State Department of 
Education, Lincoln, Nebraska, President-Elect, NAGSCT 

Wye — ~ Director of Rehabilitation Curriculum, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California, 
President, 

Gunnar L. Wamrquist, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, E] Monte Union High School District, El Monte, 
California, President, ASCA 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
Archivist: Arthur J. Jones, 407 Swarthmore Avenue, International Relations: Henry Borow, Professor of 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of 
Education, College of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Coneention and Program: Convention CoorpinaTor 
(Caarrman oF Commrrrax): Carl M. Grip, Jr., Dean 
of Men, Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
syivania; Prooram Coorpinator (Prooram Caarr- 
man): John E. Free, Lecturer on Education, School 
of Education, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Finance: C. Harold McCully, Guidance and Counselin 
Specialist, Office of Higher Education, Department o 

ealth, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Guidance Advancement Program: C.C. Dunsmoor, Director, 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, 
Hills, New York 

Guidance, Counseling and Ménority Group Problems: William 
Wilkins, Chairman, Department of Guidance and 
Personnel Administration, New York University, 
New York, New York 


Psychological Studies, General College, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dorothy Lipp, 
Dean of Women, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Membership: William E. Truax, Director of Student 
Personnel, East Texas State College, Commerce, Texas 

Nominations: Marion E. Peck, Counselor, Bristol Bor- 
ough School District, Bristol, Pennsylvania 

Placement: Alva Cooper, Placement Director, Hunter 
College, New York, New York 

Professional Training, Licensing, and Certification: Paul 
MacMinn, Specialist, Guidance and Student Personnel 
Section, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Publications: Buford Steffire, Associate Professor, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

Research: Gordon Henley, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Educational Psychology, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Resolutions: Ralph G. Iverson, Director of Student 
Personnel Services, Stout State College, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin 


APGA Convention—April 11-14, 1960—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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